A QUARTERLY GUIDE TO THE WORLD OF AUDIO 
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A hands-on report on the Laserdisc, 
marketing the video era in Boston, 
audiophile records, a guide to pay TV, 
plus a winter FM-concert guide 
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audio technology in the coming decade. 


player you-don’t have to mail-order from some distant test market. A 
hands-on report detailing the bugs and bonuses of home video without 
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Bob Davis the cold dark days ahead. 

An early survey of Boston-area audio retailers, and how they're 

planning to sell us on the video era. Can something approximating N t f ] 16 
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Howard Litwak 
What you pay for 8 We all know how terribly illegal it is to copy music from albums onto 


: lj F cassettes, but what if it were allowed. What songs then would, say, a 
e11ice i. reyer disc jockey program for 90 minutes of listening pleasure. Some 
imaginary lists from local jocks. 
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Cable TV has yet to connect in Boston proper, but outlying areas have 
had it for years, and there are seyeral over-the-air subscription services 


now operating in eastern Massachusetts. A guide to leased video M4 M4 M4 
rte ene 7 Audiophile reviews 30 


Shamelessly critical appraisals of digitally mastered, direct-disc, 


Sound Ideas, the Boston Phoenix's quarterly guide to the world of audio, is edited remastered, and dbx-encoded album releases, prepared by the 
by Clif Garboden. Phoenix's crack team of sonic nitpickers. 
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Audio Forum, 68 Watertown St., Watertown, MA 02172 Natural Sound, 401 Worcester Rd., Framingham, MA 01701 

Audio Studio Lab, 414 Harvard St., Brookline, MA 02146 Sound Sellers, 80 Independence Avenue, Quincy, MA 02169 
Auditus, 170 Worcester Rd., Wellesley, MA 02181 ‘Sound West, 319 Main St., Worcester, MA 01608 

y LE AT: Ear Drum, 160 Cambridge St., Burlington, MA 01803 Tweeter, etc., 84 Burlington Mall Rd., Burlington, MA 01803 

AVAILABLE * 16 Eliot St, Cambridge, MA 02138 102 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, MA 02138 
Good Vibrations (Sounds Good), 95 Washington St., Canton, MA 02021 The Mall, Rte. 9, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 
Harvard Coop, 1400 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138 14 Front St., Worcester, MA 01608 
Loch Ness Music, 30 Pond St., Ashland, MA 01721 86 Worcester Rd., Framingham, MA 01701 
Musicsmith, Chestnut Hill Mall, Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, MA 02215 

















RECEIVERS 





Fisher 
RS2010 100 Watts 


Reg. 599.95 Sale 488.00 
Sanyo 

JCX2600B 85 Watts 

Reg. 449.95 Sale 329.00 
Sanyo 

JCX2400B 50 Watts 

Reg. 329.95 Sale 279.00 


EICO 
SA3080 80 Watts 


Reg. 329.95 Sale 269.00 


EICO 
SA4160 60 Watts 


Reg. 299.95 Sale 249.00 


Fisher 
RS2004 45 Watts 


Reg. 399.95 Sale 349.00 


Fisher 
RS2003 30 Watts 


Reg. 349.95 Sale 299.00 
Sanyo 
JCX2100B 13 Watts 


Reg. 159.95 Sale 119.00 


Sanyo B 
2050 50 Watts 


Reg. 349.95 Sale 269.00 


Toshiba 
SA850 45 Watts 


Reg. 549.95 Sale 399.00 


Toshiba 
SA750 75 Watts 


Reg. 599.95 Sale 399.00 
Omega 

R750 50 Watts 

Reg. 299.95 Sale 197.00 


Fisher 
RS270 50 Watts 


Reg. 649.95 Sale 499.00 
Sanyo 

DC611 amp 60 Watts 

Reg. 299.95 Sale 249.00 





DECKS 





Fisher 
CR120 Dolby Metal 


Reg. 199.95 Sale 169.00 


Sharp 
RT10 Dolby Metal 


Reg. 189.95 Sale 118.00 


EICO 
$C4200 Dolby Metal 


Reg. 299.95 Sale 249.00 


Sanyo 
8400 Cassette/8 Track ~ 


Reg. 229.95 Sale 169.00 


Fisher 
CR4028 Dolby Metal 


Reg.329.99 Sale 279.00 


Fisher 
CR4016 Dolby 


Reg. 299.95 Sale 200.00 


Fisher 
CR110 Dolby Metal 


Reg.169.95 Sale 139.00 


Fisher - Demo 
CR5125 Dolby, Remote Control 


Reg. 599.95 Sale 449.00 














TURNTABLES 





SPEAKERS 











Fisher 
MT6310 Strobe 


Reg. 119.95 Sale 99.00 
Sanyo 

TP728B 

Reg. 99.95 Sale 79.00 
Sanyo 

TP1005B 

Reg. 119.95 Sale 99.00 
Sanyo 

TP1010B 

Reg. 139.95 Sale 109.00 


Sanyo 
TP1012 Strobe 


Reg. 159.95 Sale 119.00 


Fisher 
MT6320 Strobe 


Reg. 169.95 Sale 149.00 


Fisher 
MT6250 Strobe Demo 


Reg.300.00 239.95 


Garrard 
GT15 Demo 


Reg. 169.95 Sale 97.00 


Audio Reflex 
MR140 


Reg. 129.95 Sale 79.00 





FREE FISHER 
RS2010 with Purchase of 
2 “Tower” Specials 


SAVE $600.00 








Maxell UD XLI 








Scotch 90 min Dynarange 
C-90 min C-90 min 


Reg. 7.49 Sale 3.99 umit2 Ff Reg. 4.593/$6 





Fisher 
ST460 15” 3way 


Reg.389.95 Sale 209.00 <a 


Tower 
SP580 8” 4way 


Reg. 649.95 Sale 399.00 <a 
AAL 

“Super Jock” Disco Spkr (300w) (D) 
Reg.520.0 Sale 260.00 
AAL 

Pro Tweeter Array 


Reg. 220.00 Sale 110.00 


Fisher 
MS137 8” 3way 


Reg. 119.95 Sale 60.00 ca. 
Fisher 

XP95B 15” 3way 

Reg. 239.95 Sale 149.00 ca. 


Olson 
SP653 12” 3way 


Reg. 109.95 Sale 99.00 pair 


Fisher 
ST440 12” 3way 


Reg. 259.95 Sale 159.00 ea. 
Olson 


SP629 10" 2x, out 
reg. GO*Mare 129.00 pair 


Mini Tower 
SP155 8” 3way 


Reg. 129.95 Sale 60.00 ca. 











S.P. 580 at 399.95 ea. 







8 Track Tapes 


40 min 


Reg. .99 2/$1 











Disco Mixer 


Reg. 189.95 Sale 99.00 














G) 


ETRONICS 


LIMITED QUANTITIES; SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE TERMINATES 11/4/80 


BOSTON 
817 Boylston St. 
267-4700 
Mon., Thurs., Fri., 10-8 


Tues., Wed., Sat., 10-6 


SAVE GAS! 
ORDER BY PHONE WITH MASTER CHARGE/VISA 


HANOVER 
Hanover Mall 
826-5196 
Mon.-Sat., 10-9:30 


iy -Wales.¢ 
Sherwood Plaza 
Rt. 9 
655-3085 
Mon.-Sat., 10-9 
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discs 


Playing for the future: 
A report on the Laserdisc 


by E. Brad Meyer 


he video disc has finally come to 
Boston. For about a year now, 
video-disc systems have been 


available in only a few test-marketing 
areas (Atlanta and Seattle, for example), 
and trend-setting videophiles have had to 
do business by mail and to hope their 
machines didn’t break. Now there are 
disc players for sale at Lechmere Sales, 
Brands Mart, and Tech HiFi (along with 
its newly acquired branch, Tech Video 
Center). In addition, there is a factory 
service center in Randolph that is 
equipped to repair and calibrate the 
machines. 

The first video-disc machine to go on 
the market in this country was Magna- 
vision, produced by Magnavox. The one 
that is available around here is the Pio- 
neer VP-1000 Laserdisc, which plays the 
same discs as the Magnavox but which is 
different cosmetically and which includes 
a couple of extra features. The Magna- 
vision has a list price of $775; the Pioneer 
is being sold for $75¢ (plus $50 for an 
optional remote control). The catalogue 
of available discs comprises slightly more 
than 100 titles. The number actually in 
stock is around 50. 

We will be examining the Pioneer VP- 
1000 in due course, but in order to under- 
stand what the product is and what it 
means, you need to know some back- 
ground. 


Why a disc? 

The idea has been floating around in 
the minds of electronics moguls since 
long before we started to hear all this 
‘marriage of audio and video” stuff. The 
record player is one of the most success- 
ful ideas in the history of home enter- 
tainment. It has long been apparent to 
those whose business it is to think of such 
things that a machine that could play 
back pictures as well as sound could be a 
Very Big Thing. A German company 
called Teldec brought out a video-disc 
player about 10 years ago, but the public 
wasn’t ready for it. The Teldec is still sold 
in Europe, principally as a device for 
getting audio-visual material of an edu- 
cational nature out to doctors and other 
professional people. Now having 
observed that video-cassette recorders 
(VCRs) and projection TVs are selling 
steadily, if not in huge numbers (two per- 
cent of all TV-owning households con- 
tain a VCR), the moguls have decided 
that the time is ripe for the video disc. As 
a result, there will be at least two and 
probably three systems, each incom- 
patible with the others, on the market in 
the US by Christmas, 1981. This might 
seem very foolish at first glance; why 
should anyone want to have records and 
players that don’t match? Many people 
will wait until the compatibility situation 
is corrected before buying anything, and 
that would seem to be contrary to the 
interests of all video-disc manufacturers. 
The answer lies in the economics of the 
market as a whole: the real money is not 
in the players, even though they are all 
going to be selling for $500 or more, but 
in the discs themselves. The company 
that holds the patent on the type of disc 
that everyone winds up using will be 
sitting pretty. If this seems unlikely to 
you, think for a moment about your 
record player. 

Let's say you have a medium-priced 
stereo setup, worth about $500. Because 
you have been careful with your enter- 
tainment budget over the years, you have 
a small collection of records, taking up 
only four feet of shelf space. If your 
house catches fire, and you can save 
either the system or the records but not 
both, take the records. It’s not just that 
they're harder to replace; they’re worth 
mare money than the components. 

If you have been following develop- 
ments in the video market, you know that 
there are currently two incompatible half- 
inch video-cassette. formats coexisting 


more or less peacefully. So you might 
think the same thing could happen in the 
disc business. It can’t, and the reason is 
very simple. Most people who own a 
VCR buy blank tapes, not prerecorded 
programs. It’s easy for stores to stock 
blank tape. There are prerecorded tapes 
available in both formats, but they just 
don’t sell well enough to make a small 
store want to carry many titles. The rea- 
son for poor sales is cost; the cassettes 
must be duplicated at normal speed, the 
cassette itself is complex, and the tape 
inside it is expensive. As a result, while 
blank cassettes retail for $15 and up, pre- 
recorded movies start at about $55 for a 
full-length feature. Only the very rich 
can assemble a large collection at these 
prices; fewer than half the owners of 
VCRs have bought even one prerecorded 
tape. 

The video-disc owner, however, must 
rely entirely on prerecorded material (disc 
systems, like record-players, play back, 
but don’t record). Full-length movies on 
disc currently sell for $25, and prices will 
be lower for other formats that will be 
available in a few months. Eventually 
discs will be big business. Imagine telling 
the boss of the record department of the 
Harvard Coop that she has to stock two 
versions of every title, and you will see 
the magnitude of the problem. Also, 
many titles will not be available in all for- 
mats, for contractual reasons, so to play 
everything you would have to have more 
than one machine. This is not the kind of 
thing the public will tolerate, nor should 
it. So — somebody has to win, and who it 
will be depends on how welk each system 
embodies the characteristics that made 
the record player so successful. Just what 
these characteristics are may not be 
obvious immediately, because the ordi- 
nary record player has been a part of our 
lives for so long. Of the winning video- 
disc system, the following must be true. 

1) Discs (known in the trade as soft- 
ware) must be varied, readily available, 
and cheap. If you are willing to look, you 
can find a record of almost anything. If 
what you want is popular, you can buy it 
almost anywhere. And even at the latest 
prices, records cost less than $13 per hour 
of playing time. 

2) The quality of the reproduction 
must be good. Audiophiles love to bitch 
about the sorry state of the modern 
phonograph record, but considering what 
it is being asked to do, it is really quite 
good. To be equally good, a proper video- 
disc system should provide video quality 
at least equal to, and audio quality much 
better than, the best network broadcasts. 

3) The player must be reliable, easy to 
use, and cheap. The word “cheap” has a 
different meaning for video-disc players 
than it does for their audio counterparts; 
nobody expects to be able to make a disc 
player for less than $500 soon. But 
cheaper, simpler versions may come 
eventually. 

4) Playing time must be reasonably 
long. Nobody likes to keep jumping up to 
change records. Also, longer playing time 
means fewer discs, and a lower price, for 
a given program. 

5) The user must have fast access to 
any part of a side. Much record-playing 
is done in bits and pieces; examine your 
own listening habits and see. The three 
systems vary widely in their ability to 
meet this requirement. 

Before you can decide whether the Pio- 
neer Laserdisc is worth your $800, you 
will need to know not only how well it 
meets the previous requirements, but also 
what differences there are likely to be 
between it and the two competing sys- 
tems that are due out next year. So first 
we should take a look at how the three 
systems work. 


The contenders 
All three players are slightly larger 
Continued on page 6 
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Perfection. 


It runs in the family. 


Whether you choose the L19 
bookshelf speaker or the L212 
floor model, you'll get JBL's dedi- 
cation to perfection. 


It's a level of quality you can hear, 
see and touch. 


Each JBL speaker and compo- 
nent part is developed at the 
most advanced speaker re- 
search labs in America. Where 


JBL engineers use laser holog- 
raphy and computer design to 
advance the state of the art in 
loudspeaker technology. 

You can hear the difference JBL 
research makes: powerful, tight 
bass—with the lowest distortion 
of any speakers made today. 
Highly accurate reproduction. 
And superb stereo imaging 


And you can see the difference 


JBL First with the pros. 


JBL quality of manufacturing 
makes. 


Each transducer in each JBL 
speaker system is handcrafted in 
the USA and built to the most ex- 
acting tolerances. Tolerances 
normally found only in aerospace 
technology. 


Then each cabinet is h.aind- 
finished, oiled and rubbed for 


lasting beauty. And finally, each 
unit is inspected and tested 
before you get It. 


From concept to quality control, 
from the lowest bass note to 
the highest violin harmonic 
perfection is as near as your 
JBL dealer. 

James B. Lansing Sound, Inc 
8500 Balboa Blvd 

Northridge, CA 91329 
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Discs 
Continued from page 4 


than an ordinary audio turntable. The 
player sits next to the TV and receives the 
broadcasters’ signals from your antenna. 
The output goes to the antenna ter- 
minals of the set, as with a VCR. When 
the disc player is off, the set is connected 
to the antenna; when the power is turned 
on, the player's output is sent to channel 
3. Each system uses two-sided discs about 
12 inches in diameter, which rotate much 
faster than a conventional LP. 

The discs for all three systems are 
manufactured in almost the same way. 
The composite audio/video signal is used 
to modulate the intensity of a laser that 
exposes the surface of a glass disc coated 
with a compound called photo-resist. 
When the glass disc is treated after.expo- 
sure, the photo-resist is washed from the 
surface where the laser has struck it, 
leaving a spiral track of pits covering the 
surface from the inside to the outside. 
Unlike phonograph records, video discs 
are played from hub to rim. The glass disc 
is then metal-plated and used to produce 
a metal ‘‘mother,”’ which has projections 
where the original has indentations. The 
mother is used to make a sub-master, 
which is used to make a stamper, which 
makes the final product; this same series 
of steps is used in the production of reg- 
ular records. It is at this point in the 
process that the three systems start to 
differ. They differ in three ways: the 
method of reading the disc, the nature of 
the disc’s surface, and the speed of its 
rotation. 

The Philips optical system: while all 
the systems record the original material 
with a laser, only the Philips uses a laser 
to play it back, too. The two sides of the 
Philips disc are pressed separately, then 
bonded together and coated outside with 
clear plastic. The laser that reads the 
information is focused on the bottom of 
the clear coating, so that small dust par- 
ticles, fingerprints, etc., being outside the 
laser's focal plane, are not a problem. 


This allows the bare disc to be removed - 


and replaced safely by hand. 

The Philips disc can be made in two 
formats. The only one currently avail- 
able is called CAV, for constant angular 
velocity. This is just a fancy way of 
saying that the rotational speed of the 
disc is constant, at a nominal 1800 rpm. 
This is equal to 30 revolutions per 
second, which is the frame rate of a tele- 
vision picture, so that each frame is 
stored on a single revolution of the disc. 
Material recorded in the CAV format can 
be viewed one frame at a time, and 
because the surface is untouched in the 
process, a single frame can be left on 
indefinitely without damage to the disc.» 
Each frame is marked with a number, 
which is stored on the disc itself. In the 
longest-playing discs available (30 
minutes per side), there are 54,000 
frames. Philips-system players with CAV 
format have three playback modes: one 
that offers continuously variable speeds 
from still-frame to normal speed, one that 
plays at three times normal speed, and a 
scan mode that whips through a half hour 
of programing in 15 seconds. All three 
can be worked in forward or reverse. 

The other Philips format is called CLV, 
for constant linear velocity. A CLV disc 
starts out rotating at 1800 rpm with the 
laser aimed at the inside of the disc, but as 
the laser tracks outward, the disc keeps a 
constant rate of movement past the beam, 
ending up at 600 rpm at the outer edge. 
This doubles the playing time on a side, 
but the synchrony between the rota- 
tional speed and the frame rate is lost, and 
along with it the slow-motion and still- 
frame capabilities. 

The RCA grooved capacitance sys- 
tem: the second entry into the market 
takes a different approach. In the RCA 
system, the final video disc is made from 
a conductive form of the polyvinyl 
chloride used to make phonograph 
records.-Both sides are stamped at once, 
so the disc needs no further processing 
after the stamping takes place. It is 
simply placed in a protective case, or 
caddy, and boxed. 

The RCA player has a diamond stylus 
that rides on the surface of the disc 
during playback, and a groove with walls 
to control its horizontal motion on a small 
scale. The stylus, which has a metal 
coating, forms one plate of a capacitor; 
the changes in capacitance between the 
stylus and the disc as the pits pass under 
the stylus transmits the signal to the 
player's electronics. 

The RCA disc rotates at 450 rpm, or 


7.5 revolutions per second, and therefore 
has four frames per revolution. This fact, 
the mechanical pickup, and the groove 
walls on the disc all make it impossible to 
have the slow-motion and still-frame fea- 
tures of the Philips system. At first it 
appeared that the RCA players would 
only play a disc straight through, starting 
either at the beginning or somewhere in 
the middle, and would allow the user only 
the most approximate means of locating a 
given place on the disc. The latest ver- 
sion, however, has both a digital display 
of the elapsed disc time and a rapid-scan 
feature that allows the user to see the pic- 
ture as the stylus moves rapidly across 
the surface. RCA is cagy about how this 
is done, but they must have found a way 
to just drag the stylus across the surface 
without destroying the disc. 

RCA’s game plan is to produce and 
price players and discs substantially 
cheaper than Philips can produce and 
price the more complex laser models. 
Their projected price for the player is 
under $500. The discs should be cheaper 
than the Philips discs, too, both because 
they can be made in one operation and 
because their playing time, one hour per 
side, will mean that most movies will fit 
on a single disc. RCA has recently chosen 
the acronym CED (capacitance elec- 
tronic disc) for their system. 

The JVC VHD grooveless capacitance 
system: JVC (Japan Victor Company) has 
a system that is supposed to embody the 
best features of the other two. The VHD 
(for ‘video high density’’) uses a capaci- 
tive playback system with a metal-plated 
stylus. The disc can be made in a single 
stamping operation (like the RCA disc), 
and it shares the RCA disc’s playing time 
of one hour per side. The basic player has 
a target price of about $650. 

The VHD system is different from the 
RCA system in two ways. Instead of 
using groove walls to locate the stylus in 
the horizontal plane, the VHD has a flat 
disc with control tracks on either side of 
the main information tracks, and a servo 
to keep the stylus centered. Also, the 
speed, 900 rpm, is twice that of the RCA. 
For another $400 or so, you will be able to 
buy an auxiliary control unit for the JVC 
that will do most of the tricks that the 
Pioneer does, including slow- and stop- 
motion. This is possible because the 
stylus doesn't have a groove wall to jump 
over once per revolution when some- 
thing other than normal-speed play is 
desired. The 900-rpm speed means that 
slow-motion and still-frame can display 
only every other frame, a slight dis- 
advantage. 

Because the JVC uses a stylus that 
touches the disc, the amount of time you 
can spend in still-frame is limited. JVC 
claims that a single frame can be dis- 
played for up to an hour without damage 
to the surface, so wear shouldn't cause 
difficulties unless the frame is used on a 
projection TV as video wallpaper. 


The Pioneer VP-1000 

_Now that we have some idea of what is 
to come, let’s look at the machine that is 
already here. The VP-1000 is low, wide, 
and heavy — about 22 by five-and-a-half 
by 16 inches, and 39 pounds. I remove it 
from its shipping ¢rate and stand there 
holding it and staring stupidly at my TV 
set, wondering where I’m going to put it. 
The set already has a video-cassette record- 
er beside it, stationed on a table I had 
stolen from somewhere else and put 
beside the TV stand. I know I can’t get 
away with appropriating another table, 
and there isn’t really room for it anyway. 
I wind up moving the VCR to my other 
set. 

If you have only one set, and you own 
a VCR, you may not only have trouble 
finding a place for the disc player, but 
trouble hooking it up as well. The disc 
player has both 75- and 300-ohm antenna 
inputs, and it makes a connection straight 
through itself to the output when the 
power is off. So you could just connect 
the antenna to the VCR, the VCR to the 
disc player, and the player to the set. But 
the connection through the disc player 
attenuates the signal slightly, causing a 
small but noticeable loss in picture 
quality. (So does the connection in the 
VCR.) The piece of equipment that you 
need to cope with this problem is on the 
market if you know where to find it: a 
switching system that allows you to send 
video signals back and forth among a 
VCR, a disc player, the main antenna sys- 
tem, and two or more TV sets. (One such 
is the Beta Video [C-28 Distrivid RF sys- 
tem, available from Kappa Video in 
Chatsworth, California, for $200.) This 
solves the problem for everyone but the 
true video fanatic, who sees the slight 


degradation wrought by the distribution 
system and insists on connecting his 
antenna directly to his VCR to get the 
very best recordings. 

So now the Laserdisc is sitting on the 
table next to the TV, with the antenna 
connected according to the instructions, 
and the first things I want to do are to 
plug it in and to turn it on. But no, I have 
heard somewhere that there is a shipping 
screw that holds the laser carriage still 
that must be removed before the thing 
will work. I dutifully consult the instruc- 
tion manual about how to do this, and it 
says that the first thing I have to do is to 
plug it in and to turn it on, because the lid 
won't open with the power off. I plug it 
in, turn it on, and push the button on the 
top next to the power switch that says 
REJECT OPEN. The lid stays locked. 
Looking around for what to do next, I 
notice a little red light blinking at me with 
the word sTANDBY beside it. Sure enough, 
ten seconds after I push the button there 
is a click, and the latch releases. I remove 
the shipping screw and the cover on the 
lens for the laser, and put on a disc. The 
TV, which is tuned to channel 3, is black. 
I push the PLAY button to start the disc 
rotating, and after about 10 seconds, the 
screen is filled with a low-quality kaleido- 
scope pattern in white on a sickly yellow 
background. After another 10 seconds, 
the DiscoVision trademark appears, 
done in ridiculously fancy video 
graphics, accompanied by a slowly 
swelling and rising orchestral fanfare that 
lasts about 20 seconds. This fanfare 
occurs at the beginning of every blessed 
side of every disc, and before long I am 
going to figure out what buttons to push 
so I won't have to hear it. It seems that 
the player needs those 20 seconds to get 
up to speed and stabilize, and I probably 
would get very impatient if there were 
nothing but blackness and silence for that 
long. But couldn't they vary it just a 
little? 

The disc I have chosen for my first 
look at the system is side one of Jaws. 
(Every demonstration I had seen of this 
system used this movie, and it turns out 
that the people who were running the 
demo knew what they were doing.) The 
opening credits are in white lettering on a 
black background. It’s amazing how this 
sort of thing, when broadcast, reveals the 
reception problems common to most 
video systems, even ones with expensive 
antenna installations. There is almost 
always some ghosting, even if only 
enough to smear the edges of the letters to 
the right a bit. Pictures from all half-inch 
video-tape recorders contain color noise 
visible in the black areas if you look close. 
Here, of course, there is no ghosting at 
all. The letters are clear and sharp. And 
the black background is really black; 
there are occasional tiny white ‘‘snow- 
flakes” visible from right in front of the 
screen, but there is no color noise at all. 

The picture quality of which the Laser- 
disc is capable is clearly excellent. My 
impression has been confirmed by every- 
one to whom I have shown it, including 
one friend who installs antenna systems 
for a living and consequently is always 
evaluating TV pictures. (He checked it 
out on his newly aligned 25-inch Heath- 
kit color set, an oldie but goodie from the 
days of tube electronics.) A confirming 
opinion came from a friend who shares 
his living and working space with an 
Advent Videobeam. Even on my 17-inch 
Trinitron you can easily tell that Jaws was 
carefully transferred from a good 35mm 
print rather than a 16. The contrast is 
good, the colors are true, the detail is 
excellent. The picture is distinctly better 
than you can get from a half-inch cas- 
sette recorder, and is approximately equal 
in quality to the output of a three-quar- 
ter-inch U-Matic machine. A live news 
broadcast looks better than the disc, but 
the disc is made from video tape or, more 
likely, film. If we could see a disc made 
from the output of the video-mixing con- 
sole, we would be able ‘to evaluate its 
capabilities: the video version of direct- 
to-disc records. 

As for the sound track of the film, it 
sounds fine on the small speaker in the 
TV, but that’s obviously no way to do a 
serious evaluation. I didn’t get to that 
until later. In the meantime, I explored 
the controls on the VP-1000. 


Fun and games 

The lid that covers the disc is situated 
well to the left on the top panel of the 
Laserdisc. To the right is a control panel 
with controls arranged in three groups. 
The bottom row consists of two pairs of 
buttons: POWER (push on/push off) and 
REJECT OPEN on the left, and pAUSE and 


PLAY on the right. The PAUSE control 


blanks the picture and sound and keeps 
the tracking laser still, so that you can 
resume play right where you left off. 

The second group controls the special 
effects. There are four wide rocker 
switches in a vertical row, each about 
three-quarters of an inch high and three 
inches wide. Pushing the right side of any 
of these causes the laser to move for- 
ward; the switches on the left make it 
reverse. They are marked FAST x3, SCAN, 
SLOW, and sTILL/STOP. To the immediate 
left of the sLow switch is 2 horizontal 
slider, which controls the speed of the 
slow motion, from normal speed down to 
one frame every six seconds. To the left 
of the FAST x3 button are two small square 
buttons labeled aupio, individually 
marked 1/1 and R/2, that switch the two 
audio channels on and off. (With both 
channels off, the audio is muted; with 
only one off, the other channel is routed 
to both outputs. This feature is for 
sorting out the audio on programs 
recorded with bilingual commentary, 
which are common in Japan.) All but- 
tons (except SCAN and FAST x3) have red 
lights that go on when the machine is in 
the mode they control. 

The sTILL/STOP control stops the pic- 
ture the first time you hit it. When you 
push it again, it advances or retards one 
frame at a time. The sLow button does 
just what it says. The FAST x3 button 
moves the program at triple-speed in 
either direction, while the scAN button 
moves the program at about 60 times 
normal speed. Both these buttons effect 
their functions only while they are held 
down; when they are released the 
machine drops into whatever mode it was 
in previously. 

The third group of buttons, at the top 
of the panel, comprises a pair of controls 
labeled CHAPTER and FRAME and a group 
of buttons numbered 0 through 9 
together with one labeled SEARCH. This 
group commands the tricks that the Pio- 
neer system can do that the Magnavox 
cannot — you can punch in a specific 
frame (or chapter for the discs that have 
them). You can push SEARCH, where- 
upon the machine will find the spot 
requested and go into still-frame display 
at that point. While the search is taking 
place, the screen is blank; the time 
required for the search varies from one to 
15 seconds, depending upon the distance 
the laser has to travel. 

This rather dry description doesn’t do 
justice to the experience of operating 
these controls. First of all, the buttons are 
made like the keyboard of a deluxe cal- 
culator, with only about 35-thousandths 
of an inch of travel (the thickness of 
eleven sheets of the paper the Phoenix is 
printed on) but with a very positive feel. 
What is most impressive, though, is not 
the feel of the controls but the uncanny 
speed of the responses. The subjective 
impression is that this is infinitely fast. 
And of course, the buttons can be pushed 
in any order, at any speed, and the 
machine follows like lightning. If the 
machine were a car, it would corner as if 
on rails; it would stop,on a dime and give 
you nine cents change. The result is that 
after a short while you learn to dance on 
those buttons, to jump freely from place 
to place and draw the chain of pictures 
past you at will, fast or slow, forward or 
backward. This must be the greatest 
thing ever for film students; it will make 
students out of people who never did 
anything but watch and be fooled by the 
tricks of the filmmaker’s craft. Similarly, 
it will mercilessly reveal the faults of any 
production, making a bad or even merely 
half-assed movie utterly unbearable. 

Even the scan function gets to be fun 
after a while. If you put on the first side 
of the movie about the fish and hold it 
down, you see the opening credits and the 
party on the beach. Then, the girl goes 
swimming, the shark eats her, the chief 
gets up and finds the body, he takes it 
back, he goes out to close the beaches, 
people argue with him not to close the 
beaches, people are on the beach, the little 
boy gets killed, there is a meeting, Quint 
makes his offer to kill the fish, Brody is 
reading about sharks, the men row over 
to fish for the shark off the dock, and 
that’s the end of side one. Gripping story, 
eh? Well, I guess you had to be there. 

All the above functions, except for the 
REJECT OPEN button and the slider that 
varies the slow motion, are duplicated on 
the remote control. The remote unit costs 
$50, and at that price it’s a steal. Its but- 
tons have the same feel as the main ones, 
too. It works with infrared light. Unlike 
the remote controls for recent Sony TVs, 
it must be aimed at the machine to do its 
job. This is a slight problem for the 

Continued on page 18 





FRED LOCKE WILL 
BEAT ANY PRICE! 


FRED LOCKE STEREO WILL BEAT ANY PRICE...0on any RECEIVER, TURNTABLE, SPEAKER, AMPLIFIER, AND ALL CAR STEREO. 
WE GUARANTEE THE LOWEST PRICES (and are willing to put our money behind the guarantee). BRING US YOUR BEST 
PRICE (price quote, ad, etc.) FROM ANY AUTHORIZED SERVICING DEALER, ON ANY PRODUCT WE SELL. WE WILL VERIFY 
THAT THE PRICE AND DELIVERY ARE REAL AND BEAT THE PRICE WITH A SMILE! 

We'll even beat the price on some products we do not normally stock. And, if we don’t deliver on time, WE’LL PAY 
YOU TEN DOLLARS for your trouble. Full details at all stores. 

The GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICE on almost every product in HI-FI...AKAI, BIC, CLARION, DUAL, FISHER, GARRARD, 
GENESIS, JBL, JENSEN, LUXMAN, MITSUBISHI, ONKYO, PANASONIC, PHILIPS, PIONEER, ROADSTAR, SANYO, TANCREDI, 
TDK, TEAC, TECHNICS, TOSHIBA, VISONIK...AND MANY. MORE! 
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PIONEER RT704 OPEN REELDECK- 


channel integrated amp plus PIONEER PL400 - Our lowest 
Rackmount 3 motor, 3 head 7” 
\ model. yg 
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NOW $117 
MARANTZ $D800 - Front load 
\_ Dolby cassette deck. 
































AM/FM receiver with power 
output meter. 
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tuner, direct drive turntable. 
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ROADSTAR 2280EURO - Deluxe 
indash cassette has builtin 5 


band equalizer allowing you to 
custom tailor your sound to your 
: ea 
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HOME AND CAR STEREO SYSTEMS 


é CAR STEREO Esk a 
STARTER SYSTEM [Now 
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PIONEER SX3400 RECEIVER - Famous Pioneer quality at an 
affordable price. Full 15 watts per channel. Plenty of sound 
in a dorm room. 

GARRARD 4530 TURNTABLE - Single or multiplay. Easy to use 
Cuing control saves your records from scratches. 

Includes Pickering magnetic cartridge. 
CRAIG SPEAKERS - Bookshelf design with 8” woofer plus 
\___ separate tweeter for smooth, clear sound 


NOW $ 37 

JENSEN COAXIAL - 6”x9” car 
speaker pair complete with 
hardware. 


NOW $ 97 

PIONEER KP2500 - indash AM/FM 
cassette with locking fastforward 
and rewind. 


NOW $ 67ea 

PIONEER PRO 120 SPEAKER - 3 
way design bookshelf with 10” 

\ woofer. J 


NOW $ 49 
BIC 202 - American made belt 
\ drive mu 
































ttiplay turntable. 
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THOMAS RECEIVER - Reliable design has 10 watts per channel 
plus power output meter. Incredible value. 
PHILIPS COLLARO CHANGER - Stacks or plays singly. Includes 
magnetic diamond cartridge for less record wear. 
CRAIG 722 SPEAKERS - Attractive bookshelf design delivers 
\ Se tonal response. Full size 8” driver gives deeper wan. J 


PIONEER P4161 - 62” speakers. Pioneer's most efficient speaker 
in the moderate price range. 

SANKOH C604 - Indash AM/FM cassette player. Best buy ona 
cassette player you will find this year. Rts most domestic cars. | 
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(NOW $799 oxzxo | 
$30.22 PER MONTH’ on 


(NOW $325 _— 
$20.97 PER MONTH’* é 


Technics 
>» FISHER 


TECHNICS SA202 RECEIVER - 30 watts/channel assures room- 
filling volume levels. Very good AM/FM stereo tuner. 
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ONKYO TX3000 RECEIVER - Very transparent sounding Super 











GARRARD 630 TURNTABLE - Famous British quality assures 
high performance. Single or multiplay. Includes diamond 
magnetic cartridge. 

FISHER 127 SPEAKERS - High performance bookshelf design 
features 8” woofer with separate tweeter for clearest treble 
response plus an 8” bass radiator for extra deep bass 
response. Famous Fisher quality! 


“Credit Terms: Price w/tax $341.25. Downpayment $21.25. 18 monthly payments, 
\ $20.97 each. Total financed price $398.74. 24.5% annual rate 








RMS per channel. Fluroscan power output meters. Great FM! 


TECHNICS SLB2 TURNTABLE - Semi-auto servo controlled belt 
drive with matching ADC cartridge. 


JENSEN 30 SPEAKERS - Three-way design has 10” woofer for 
solid bass response. Famous JENSEN quality and 








performance! 
“Credit Terms: Price w/tax $523.95. Downpayment $43.95. 24 monthly payments, 
$24.80 each. Total financed price $639.15. 24.5% annual rate 





Servo linear switching 45 watts/channel amplifier plus sensitive 
Servolocked AM/FM tuner. 

TECHNICS SLD2 TURNTABLE - Very popular semi-automatic direct 
drive design has strobe and pitch control. STANTON broadcast 
quality cartridge included. 

ISLAND SOUND IMAGEMASTER SPEAKERS - This new full-sized 
bookshelf design has an extremely fiat, fast response plus better 
sound imaging than any others under $600. 


“Credit Terms: Price w/tax $838.95. Downpayment $38.95. 36 monthly payments, $30.22 
h. Total financed price $4,126.87. 24.25% annual rate ear’, 











llustrations may not actually be model advertised 


Not responsible for typographical errors 


SOME ITEMS DEMO—NO DEALERS— QUANTITIES LIMITED—ALL ITEMS SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE—LAYAWAY & FINANCING AVAILABLE—MASTER CHARGE & \ VISA WELCOME 


FRED LOCKE STEREO GUARANTEES THE PRICE FOR ONE YEAR 
ALL STORES OPEN MON.—FRI. 10AM-9PM SAT. 10AM-5:30PM (BURLINGTON SAT. TIL 9PM) 


Fred Locke Stereo 


The right components at the right price. 











Harvard Square A! the Galeria, 57 Bolyston Street, 491-6381/Natick Rte. 9, Formerly Lafayette, Opposite Shoppers World, 879-0561/4048 Commonwealth Avenue Near B.U. Opp. EMS, 
Formerly Lafayette, Brookline, 734-3510/Burlington Burlington Village Mall, 1/2 mite east of Rte. 128, Next to Caldor, 273-3510/Danvers Next to Child World, Opp. Liberty Tree Mall, Endicott Sq., 777-4434. 
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The new deal 


Boston enters the video era 


by Bob Davis 


ech HiFi vice president for sales 

| Rick Deutsch sounded what could 

be an industry’s last hurrah: ‘“The 

industry has to do a better job in telling 

80 percent of the population to set their 

. lives to music.’’ But Tech HiFi — along 

with Boston’s Tweeter Etc., Pacific 

Stereo, in California, and other audio 

chains around the country — is hedging 
its bets. The move is on to video. 

Tech has bought out Boston’s first 
video-component retail outlet, New 
England Video Center, on Canal Street, 
and changed its name to Tech Video. 
There is also a Tech Video store in 
Burlington (Mass.) and one in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. Tweeter Etc. 
has expanded its Commonwealth Ave- 
nue facility to include Video Etc., and has 
launched a similar outlet in Dedham. The 
original Video Center has provided the 
executive talent for both competitors — 
one Video Center founder, Robert 
Mainiero, has become a partner in 
Tweeter’s venture; another, Elayne 


Haggan, is now vice president of Tech 
Video. 

Audio, you see, has come a long, long 
way — far enough to make one wonder 
how the market can continue to expand. 
Within just 20 years, a relatively small 
population of acoustic engineers, in tan- 
dem with an aggressively hip sales force, 
have managed to push RCA, Zenith, and 
other home-entertainment mainstays out 
to the fringe of the home audio industry, 
and in so doing have built a component 
industry that last year shipped 14.4 
million units worth $1.7 billion. The 
stereo-console approach has long been 
relegated to the status of what Boston 
Acoustic’s Andy Petite disgustedly calls 
‘“‘a monument to music.’ Quality of 
sound reproduction has prevailed over 
kitschy design. 

With the component stereo market 
stabilizing and the baby-boom popula- 
tion growing older, attention has shifted 
to video. Three of the world’s largest elec- 
tronics conglomerates — RCA; N.V. 
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Philips, of the Netherlands; and Matsu- 
shita, of Japan — are battling to domi- 
nate the video-disc market (projected to 
reach $7.5 billion by the year 2000) with 
the delicacy of the Soviet Union in 
Afghanistan. All three hardware giants 
have engineered competing alliances in a 
bid to set the standards for future sales 
(see Sound Ideas, the Boston Phoenix, 
September 9, 1980). 

On the outskirts of the video world, 
Henry Kloss, founder of Kloss Video 
Corp., and Bernie Mitchell, once at 
Pioneer and now at Advent, play the role 
of insurgents sniping at their billion- 
dollar competitors. Both have introduced 
projection-television systems that they 
hope will complement the emerging 
market. Cambridge, home of both Kloss 
and Advent, has become video’s Khyber 
Pass. 

The parallel between the history of 
audio and the present-day video situa- 
tion is startling. In both cases there’s a 
placid market and disruption by the 
introduction of superbly engineered 
products. In audio, the component sys- 
tem eventually overwhelmed its console 
competition. In video, the disc, the video- 
cassette recorder, and the projection-TV 
set are about to inundate a static console 
television market. 

Tech HiFi has made Pioneer’s 
Laserdisc system the focus of its foray 


A Pioneer Laserdisc display at Tech HiFi 


into video. Although initial sales have 
been somewhat slow, few doubt the vast 
sales potential of the system. Raymond 
Boggs, a market researcher at Venture 
Development Corporation, in Wellesley, 
projects sales of one million players by 
1984. 

The Pioneer Laserdisc player retails 
locally for $750. It features stereo sound, 
instant replay, stop action, slow motion, 
and random access (see product report in 
this issue). Deutsch, of Tech HiFi, 
emphasizes the discs themselves in 
marketing efforts, so as to introduce the 
system on familiar ground while the 
public learns to appreciate the sophisti- 
cated extras. ‘“You have to have people 
think that when they're holding that 
silvery platter,” he says, ‘‘they’re hold- 
ing a movie in their hands.” 

MCA, 20th Century-Fox, and a 
Pioneer concert firm are each producing 
programing for the laser-disc system — 
mostly movies and concert ° perform- 
ances. Researchers at MIT are producing 
training films on discs, using such experi- 
mental techniques as multiple-camera 
shots and computer coordination. 

And the sales efforts go on. Video Etc. 
manager Robert Mainiero explains that 
his sales function is ‘to show people that 
video is really another component 
system’; instead of a turntable, ampli- 

Continued on page 20 





Dialing for 
A pay-TV guide 


_f ou thought your television would 
VY never show you anything more 
than dismal flickers as tasteless 
and predictable as fast-food fare. You 
believed you had to pay $4 or $5 to see a 
good film. You'd come to accept that TV 
commercials, like traffic jams and com- 
puter breakdowns, were among the in- 
evitable annoyances of modern life. 

Until two or three years ago, you'd 
probably have been right. But recently 
the home-entertainment business in the 
Boston area has begun to expand and 
diversify with startling speed. The pub- 
lic’s eagerness for higher-quality TV pro- 
graming and cheaper entertainment, 
along with improved technology, has 
brought a wide array of television options 
to an estimated 130,000 Boston-area 
homes. Now you can watch a recent box- 
office hit, take a course for college credit, 
or observe the US House of Representa- 
tives in action — without leaving your 
living room. Of course, you have to pay 
for the privilege. 

As of this writing, Boston-area resi- 
dents have three alternatives to standard 
broadcasters’ fare: the Home Box Office 
System, transmitted to home receivers by 
microwave; two ‘‘over-the-air’’ sub- 
scription television services broadcasting 
scrambled signals on standard UHF fre- 
quencies; and cable television (which is 
not available in some communities). 


Microwave ae" television 


(Home Box Office 

Often mistakenly used as a generic 
term for pay TV, Home Box Office 
(HBO) is actually a Time Inc. subsidiary 
that transmits movies and special pro- 
grams across the country via satellite or 
point-to-point microwave relays to dis- 
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s 
tribution services and cable-television 
franchises. Five million subscribers 
receive Home Box Office nationwide 
through more than 2000 local distribu- 
tors. 

In greater Boston you can get HBO 
through certain cable-television com- 
panies or — even if your community has 
no cable television — by buying the 
service from Colony Productions Ltd. in 
Woburn, the exclusive HBO distributor 


in this area. Colony’s multi-point dis- 
tribution service originates at the Pru- 
dential Tower, and its microwave signal 
reaches more than 7000 subscribers. 
Since December, 1977, Colony has 
offered HBO to hotels and apartment 
complexes. Only recently have the costs 
dropped sufficiently that HBO antennae 
and receivers for private homes became 
feasible, and in June Colony started a 
drive to reach people living in single- 


family dwellings. The HBO antenna used 
on houses is a modest affair, resembling a 
coffee can five inches in diameter with a 
three-foot rod extending above it. Homes 
so equipped must be within 10 miles of 
the transmitter to receive the signal. 
Larger buildings — hotels and apartment 
complexes — can accommodate a four- 
foot dish that can pick up the Colony sig- 
nals from 25 miles away. 

Individual home subscribers in Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, Charlestown, Brook- 
line, Everett, Chelsea, and Somerville pay 
$49.95 for installation and $15.95 
monthly ($191.40 annually) to get HBO 
through Colony. In outlying areas that 
are still within the 10-mile radius, the 
installation fee is $99.95. Apartment 
dwellers pay a smaller fee if a number of 
them in the same building sign up. 

Transmitting from around 5 p.m. to 1 
or 1:30 a.m. on weekdays and from 2:30 
or 3 p.m. until 4 a.m. on weekends, HBO 
introduces an average of 25 movies a 
month, among them the very films you'd 
pay $4 to see at a theater (though not any 
X-rated films). The movie industry makes 
films available to all subscription tele- 
vision companies at the same time, which 
is usually within six to nine months of a 
movie's release, but may be years later, 
depending on the film’s popularity. 

HBO’s drawing card is its movies, but 
it’s the specials that give it staying power 
— and the lowest cancellation rate among 
subscription television companies — 
according to Jeffrey Wayne, Colony’s 
manager of multi-point distribution 
service operations. About eight or nine 
specials are offered per month. These 
include documentaries, and education 
and entertainment specials, such as the 
award-winning Time Was history series, 
movies that HBO itself produces, and live 
broadcasts of major concerts. In addi- 
tion, HBO transmits five or six new 
sporting events every month, including 
Wimbledon tennis and TV-magazine- 
style sports wrap-ups showing the best 
plays of the week. 

HBO programing originates in New 

Continued on page 22 
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ON SALE 


Advanced Technology and Precision 
Construction Make This Quality Of Sound 


Possible. 
IN STOCK 
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SPECIALS!!! 


AIWA PORTABLES 
SHURE CARTRIDGES AND STYLI 
MAXELL TAPE 
STANTON CARTRIDGES 
GC CABLES AND ACCESSORIES 
NORTRONIC TAPE CARE ACCESSORIES 
PICKERING STYLI 
TRANSCRIBER RECORD CARE AND STYLI 
MONSTER CABLE - Eliminates 
speaker wire 


ALL AT TREMENDOUS 
SAVINGS 


(Speciais Good Through Nov. 5) 
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Classic | 


345 
355 


Model 71 
receiver 

Model 60 
turntable 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
KLH Speakers at 


Classic 3 oak 
325 (Baron) 
335 (series) 


KLH Model 71 Receiver 
KLH Model Turntable 
KLH Model 31 Speakers 





A BOSTON TRADITION 
FOR CHRISTMAS SAVINGS FOR OVER 32 YEARS! 
OUR CHRISTMAS SPECIALS START NOW! 


The Hi-Fi Center at Copley: 
The Finest Service/The Best Prices 











Up to 60% OFF! 












ORIG. NOW 

$180 pr. $119 pr. 
$190 pr. $119 pr. 
$180 pr. $110 pr. 
$400 pr. $200 pr. 
$500 pr. $250 pr. 
$600 pr. $270 pr. 
$500 pr. $280 pr. 
$400 pr. $200 pr. 
$500 pr. $300 pr. 
$600 pr. $390 pr. 
$800 pr. $409 pr. 
$190 ea. $110 ea. 
$200 ea. $100 ea. 








Orig. $620 
NOW ONLY 
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COPLEY WELCOMES 
ADVENT 
TO THE FAMILY 


Anyone can build a great 
expensive speaker. 





The Advent 5002 isa great natural, uncolored sound lets 
speaker you can afford. 


Special Introductory Price 


The new Advent 5002 sets a 
new standard for loudspeak- 
ers: great sound you can af- 
ford 


The new 5002 speaker brings 
your recordings to life. A new, 
wide dispersion Direct Report 
tweeter is extremely smooth 
and precise for crisp, clean 
reproduction of the highest 
notes of a violin. And the 
classic Advent woofer deliv- 
ers a deep, powerful bass 


A new Foreground/Back- 
ground Switch lets you adjust 
the speakers for the way you 
listen. Foreground for when 
you're sitting and listening 
Background, when reading 


Shop early 
for the best 
selection! 













JV CASSETTE DECKS ON SALE! 
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STR V55 Receiver 


e Freq. Synth. 
e FM Tuner 


e Multi-Station Preset 
The Dream Machine 
CLOCK RADIOS 
IN STOCK 
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MDR-3 HEADPHONES a J 
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THE NEW LINE FROM #SCOTT 


—r- Model 325R HIGH QUALITY 
Receiver SOUND. AT A 
18 Watts per channel min. RMS LOW, LOW PRICE 








THE NEW SLIM 
LINES FROM SCOTT, 
DOLBY, Metal and more 


The Mighty 166 Speaker 


665DM 


Slimline Cassette Deck 





INCREDIBLE SOUND 
FROM A 
TINY BOX! 
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The new 5002 speaker's 


ygu hear more out of your 
records. The speakers seem 
to disappear. And you are left 
with pure, clear music. At a 


KLH COMPUTER SERIES SPEAKERS 
IN STOCK 
ASK ABOUT THE FREE KLH 3 











price you can afford 
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Trade-Ins Stop in and find out about how Copley 
Camera and y’ sa ou big dollars on Kodak Processing. 
Projector COPLE S PHOTO CENTER, FEATU RING So yh Sean by initial price oa 9 
Rentals Service still counts! 
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Decade watch: 
More, more, more 


Predictions for hi-fi in the ’80s 


by Peter W. Mitchell 


radition decrees that when the year 

l ends in zero, pundits shall review 

the past and pontificate on the 

tuture. Not one to shirk my obligations, I 
have dragged out my $39.95 transis- 
torized laser-scanned moving-coil acous- 
tically-decoupled holographic crystal ball 
for a look at what will happen in hi-fi 
during the ‘80s. 

Any prophet must keep in mind long- 
time sci-fi luminary Arthur C. Clarke’s 
rules: when a distinguished, elderly 
scientist predicts that something is pos- 
sible, he is usually right; when a distin- 
guished, elderly scientist asserts that 
something is not possible, he is probably 
wrong. I also have a couple of rules of my 
own about the business of prophecy: all 
long-term predictions about technology 
are worthless, and even short-term pre- 
dictions about technology are shaky — 
because a technologist can predict only 
the progress of technology. What actually 
happens in an industry depends only 
partly on its technology; often it is in- 
fluenced far more by economics, demo- 
graphics, and more-whimsical factors. 
Who, several years ago, would have pre- 
dicted that in 1980 the most widespread 
application of computer circuitry would 
be in electronic games — electronic pin- 
ball, spaceship wars and tank battles on 
TV screens, and even video blackjack 
machines replacing card dealers in Las 
Vegas? Who knew in 1970 that four- 
channel sound, with its obvious poten- 
tial for dramatically greater realism than 
any two-channel stereo sound, would be 
a multi-million-dollar bust? 

. Okay, enough excuses. We'll get on 
now with the appointed task. The fore- 
casts that follow are not presented in 
order of importance, chronology, or any 
other purposeful order. And by the time 
you have finished reading them you may 
feel that they seem so logical and sen- 


sible as to be self-evidertt. Well, I don’t 
claim these predictions are exciting. But I 
do claim they are more likely to prove ac- 
curate than some of the speculative fan- 
tasies that are floating around elsewhere. 
We could speak of such intriguing novel- 
ties as bubble-memory recording and 
holographic film recording of digital 
audio, but in fact these things won’t be 
much used for audio applications until 
the 1990s. In this article we will stick to 
this decade only. 


And now — the 1980s 

The easiest prediction is that there will 
be more — more variety in product cate- 
gories, more novelty products, more 
market confusion, more options for the 
hobbyist, more brands, more control 
possibilities, more choices for the cus- 
tomer to make, more sizes and styles and 
fads. A customer will have, in principle, a 
better chance of finding equipment that is 
tailored to fit his lifestyle, listening en- 
vironment, and control preferences, but 
customers will also have to become pro- 
gressively better-informed in order to 
make the best choices among the huge ar- 
ray of possibilities. 

Hi-fi systems will become ever more 
elaborate, with larger numbers of signal- 
processing accessories and program 
sources in the typical system. At the same 
time, better performance will come in 
small and simple packages for those who 
don’t have the room or the inclination for 
rackfuls of hardware. Exotic products for 
the advanced audiophile will continue to 
escalate in cost and refinement, but at the 
same time the performance of medium- 
grade and medium-cost equipment will 
continue to ixnprove gradually in many 
small ways. The most important area of 
improvement in the average stereo sys- 
tem will be in the interactions among 
components and between the system and 


its environment, the acoustically variable 
listening room — i.e., many stereo sys- 
tems today produce inferior perform- 
ance not because of design faults of indi- 
vidual components but because the com- 
ponents don’t work together synergis- 
tically. 

System optimization will arise from the 
use of microprocessors in nearly every 
class of stereo component. This trend has 
already started in a few cassette decks 
that use microprocessors to perform tests 
automatically on each cassette used and 
adjust bias, equalization, and Dolby 
calibration to obtain the most accurate 
performance with each tape. This will be- 
come increasingly common in lower-cost 
recorders. Microprocessors can also be 
used to control tracking force and anti- 
skating systems in turntables, to sup- 
press cartridge/arm resonance and acous- 
tic feedback, to help the user find the best 
place in the room for his speakers, to do 
speaker/room equalization, and to auto- 
mate the control of many equipment 
functions that are now performed 
manually — including the setting of opti- 
mum recording levels in tape recorders, 
the rotation of FM antennas for best re- 
ception of each station in turn, and the 
timing of recordings (not to mention the 
long-overdue replacement of the turns 
counter with a display of the minutes and 
seconds remaining on a tape). 

During the early ‘80s the big refine- 
ment in hi-fi will be in the area of control 
and convenience. Just as video-cassette 
recorders now contain programmable 
timers that can be set to switch channels 
automatically at predetermined times and 
record an arbitrary selection of programs 
on various channels at assorted times 
over a period of a week or two, program- 
mable timers will be available to automate 
the operation of stereo systems if de- 
sired. Remote control — by wire, by radio, 


or by infrasonic transmission — will be 
available for practically every type of hi- 
fi component, starting already with some 
cassette decks and turntables, and even- 
tually including tuners, preamps, and 
equalizers. 

Despite what you may have heard, 
there will not be a master home com- 
puter that provides automated operation 
of the stereo, the TV, the lights, stove, 
burglar alarm, the thermostat, the door 
locks, the telephone-answering machine, 
and everything else. Some simple de- 
vices (such as lights and burglar alarms) 
do lend themselves to centralized con- 
trol, but with most domestic products, 
such as stereo components and TVs, 
automation is best accomplished by cir- 
cuitry specifically designed for, and built 
into, each product. 

After electronically actuated remote 
control, the next step will be voice- 
actuated control: you speak to the TV or 
the stereo and it responds. It will be 
feasible for the ‘controller’ to recognize 
individual voices so that you can arrange 
for the TV to refuse your children’s com- 
mand to tune in the porno films on cable 
channel 98. But this is an example, one of 
many, where the real obstacle isn’t tech- 
nological. The central question is whether 
anyone besides paraplegics will want 
voice control, whether it will be seen as a 
luxury that provides for most of us no 
worthwhile advantage over hand-oper- 
ated wireless remote controls. 

In the past, when you looked beneath 
the cover of a TV or a stereo receiver, you 
saw the cabinet stuffed with circuitry — 
lots of resistors, capacitors, transistors, 
diodes, filters, etc. Now manufacturers 
are resorting increasingly to LSI (large- 
scale integrated circuits), with more and 
more of the discrete circuitry absorbed 
into little gray plug-in modules and 
“chips,” which occupy little space. So 
there’s no longer much correlation 
between size and performance. Large 
products increasingly are found to have 
large front panels, a small circuit board 
inside, and a mostly empty cabinet. Tiny 
hi-fi products can be made to have the 
same high performance as big compo- 
nents, except for the problem of the front 
panel itself — how to shrink all the knobs 
and switches that people seem to want for 
flexible control while still making them 
operable by full-sized fingers. 

Of course, power amplifiers were an 
exception to this rule: \they had to be big 
to accommodate the power transformer 
and the heat sinks, both of which grow 
with the rated output power of the amp. 
But even this.is starting to change with 
the development of: more-efficient heat 
sinks with lots of thin fins, ‘‘heat pipe’ 
liquid-cooling systems for amplifiers, 
which work like the cooling system in a 
car, and “‘switching’”’ power supplies that 
operate at ultrasonic frequencies instead 
of 60 Hz and consequently use much 
smaller power transformers and filter 
capacitors. Thus, except for the turn- 
table (which still must accommodate 12- 
inch discs) and woofers (which must 
remain fairly large if they are'to move air 
efficiently at low frequencies), it will be 
possible to make stereo components pro- 
gressively smaller while continuing to 
make them ever better in performance. 
Even in FM tuners and stereo receivers 
the largest part — the tuning dial — can be 
completely eliminated in favor of a digi- 
tal frequency display. But after the tech- 
nological obstacles are cut away, one 
major difficulty with miniaturized stereo 
components remains: the emo- 
tional/psychological one. Will people 
continue to prefer to buy products with 
large and impressive-looking front 
panels, spacious displays, and .massive, 
fist-sized knobs, even though such a 
front panel may be a facade for a mostly 
empty box? Many manufacturers think 
so. 
All present audio and video recording 
media are petroleum-based: LP records, 
open-reel tapes, cassettes, video cas- 
settes, video discs, and digital records are 
made of various plastics (particularly 
PVC) that are refined from oil. Conse- 
quently, all of these home entertainment 
media will rise rapidly in price during the 
‘80s. The day of the budget record is past, 
and if you,have been thinking that mass 
production will bring the price of video 
cassettes down from the $20 range, for- 
get it — they are going to go up as the 
years pass. 

The era of great bargains in equip- 
ment is also nearing an end; the prices of 
stereo components will rise substantially 
during the next few years. The ‘70s were 
great years for hi-fi bargains, for several 
reasons. One reason was the very rapid 

Continued on page 12 
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growth of the industry. Throughout the 
decade, even during the 1974 recession, 
hi-fi sales rose considerably by about 25 
percent per year, doubling every three 
years. In this atmosphere of prosperity, 
with new models appearing in rapid suc- 
cession and progressively more-efficient 
methods of mass production being 
adopted to meet the mushrooming 
demand for their products, manufac- 
turers could easily afford to dump a few 
models onto the market occasionally at 
sub-normal prices to attract competitive 
interest. Rut last year the growth stopped, 
and sales =robably won’t grow much this 
year either. (The reason was primarily 
demographic: the hi-fi boom of the ’70s 
was due to the post-WWII babies’ 
reaching adulthood. Now that this gen- 
eration is passing into its 30s, college 
enrollments are declining and hi-fi sales 
leveling off.) 6a 

Hi-fi is continuing to evolve from a 
hobby-business run by audiophiles into a 
pure business run by professional busi- 
nessmen; techniques of marketing, 
advertising, store design, and selling will 
become increasingly sophisticated. In 
order to prevent stagnation, attempts will 
be made to broaden hi-fi’s appeal to 
larger segments of the general public, 
which will mean a less audiophile- 
oriented, less technology-oriented, less 
specifications-oriented, less price- 
competitive approach to marketing, with 
more stress on the pleasurable benefits 
and status of owning hi-fi, more celeb- 
rity encorsements, etc. An increasing 
fraction of hi-fi sales will be handled 
through outlets that don’t have the intim- 
idating atmosphere of a typical hi-fi spe- 
cialist store — appliance stores such as 
Lechmere and Brands Mart, catalogue 
discount houses, national full-line chains 
such as Sears and J.C. Penney, and of 
course the Big Daddy of consumer elec- 
tronics, Radio Shack. During the current 
slump, some hi-fi stores will go bank- 
rupt; many are running on a very thin 
credit/cash-flow margin, and so are some 
well-known manufacturers. 

Japan’s dominance of hi-fi manufac- 
turing will decline during the ‘80s, thanks 
to the high cost of labor in Japan and to 
the escalating cost of intercontinental 
shipping occasioned by oil prices. The 
‘Made in USA” tag will be seen increas- 
ingly, as it is already on Sony TVs and 
TDK SA cassettes, for example. Major 
Japanese manufacturers will shift much 
of their routine manufacturing to South 
Korea, Taiwan, and mainland China, as 
well as to the US. 

That’s enough economic forecasting 
for now; let’s get back to the technologi- 
cal goodies that everyone is promising for 
the next few years. The ‘80s definitely 
will be a time of major transformations in 
the program sources that bring enter- 
tainment into our living rooms. Look for 
AM stereo, TV stereo sound, experimen- 
tal 3-D TV, video discs, digital records, 
affordable digital tape recorders, back- 
yard satellite-TV receivers, interactive 
two-way cable systems for TV and lots of 
information processing, and so on. 

But now we come to another one of my 
basic rules of prophesying: the refine- 
ment and marketing of major innova- 
tions always take at least twice as long as 
proponents expect, just because of the 
normal headaches that are encountered in 
tooling, getting the bugs out, making 
products reasonably idiot-proof, writing 
instruction manuals, buying parts, 
teaching salespeople how to demonstrate 
and sell the thing, and finding or creating 
appropriate demonstration material to 
show off the product's capabilities. Then, 
if government approval or industrywide 
standardization is required, the time span 
from first announcement to actual mar- 
keting can be doubled again. For 
example, Bob Carver drew a lot of atten- 
tion by demonstrating prototypes of his 
“sonic holography” preamp and ‘‘mag- 
netic’ power amplifier nearly two years 
ago, and many hi-fi buffs were eager to 
buy them. But it then took a full year 
before the preamp was refined, de- 
bugged, produced, and shipped to dealers 
for routine sale; and the magnetic amp 
was a year and a half old by the time it 
was produced in quantity. This is typi- 
cal. Designers have been developing 
methods of broadcasting and receiving 
AM stereo radio for many years, the 
prime candidate systems were subjected 
to formal testing several years ago, and 
the final proposals for AM stereo were 
submitted to the Federa! Communica- 


tions Commission (FCC) for approval in 
1977. The FCC finally approved a sys- 
tem for AM stereo in May 1980, and 
stereo broadcasting will start in 1981. But 
don’t be surprised if this estimate turns 
out to be optimistic. 

Video discs aren’t exactly a new idea. 
Reportedly a crude video-disc system was 
the subject of experiments as long ago as 
1927. In the December, 1970, issue of 
Stereo Review, technical editor Larry 
Klein published a feature article entitled 
“The Amazing Video Disc,’”’ a report on 
the workings of the Teldec (Telefunken- 
Decca) video-disc system that Teldec 
executives were promising to have in the 
stores by 1972 at a selling price of under 
$300. Of course its picture was only 
black-and-white, and it played for only 
15 minutes, so multi-disc changers were 
needed for full-length programs, but 
these problems were expected to be 
solved by 1972. We’re still waiting. 
Meanwhile, during the past year there 
has been a great deal of publicity for the 
Magnavision optical video disc, designed 
by Philips and made by Magnavox. The 
players were ‘‘test-marketed’’ and 
recently became available in Boston in the 
form of the Pioneer model VP-1000. The 
prices of the system and the records to 
play on it are creeping up. No one knows 
when the Magnavision player will be 
available nationwide, nor when the 
video-disc records will be manufactured 
in sufficient variety and quantity to meet 
the demand and make owning a player 
worthwhile. 

Every six months for as long as any- 
one can remember, executives of RCA 
have been promising that their Selecta- 
Vision video-disc system would domi- 
nate the consumer market, in part 
because it would cost less than any other 
video-disc system, namely, less than 
$500. But they have never publicly 
shown prototypes of this system nor 
specified exactly when it would be avail- 
able. In its most recent semi-annual 
announcement, RCA finally pinned itself 
down; the first samples of the player, it 
claims, will be shipped to distributors (for 
use as demonstrators) by Christmas, and 
production for sale to consumers will be 
under way by March of 1981. RCA has 
contracts with numerous movie studios 
and will supply several hundred popular 
movies and other attractions in video-disc 
form. And- in a move that surprised 
everyone, CBS announced that it has also 
contracted to produce video discs for the 
RCA system. RCA and CBS have been 
warring ever since they started accusing 
each other of stealing the recording con- 
tracts of popular opera singers in 1903. 
(The three best-known fights: in 1948, 
when the vinyl microgroove record 
replaced the shellac 78-rpm disc, 
Columbia introduced the 33-rpm “‘long- 
play” 12-inch disc and RCA brought out 
the 45-rpm ‘‘extended-play’’ seven- 
incher, and Columbia’s version ullti- 
mately won. In the ‘50s, RCA and 
Columbia had fundamentally different 
approaches to the technology of broad- 
casting color TV; in 1954 the RCA sys- 
tem won official FCC approval, to 
become the American color-TV stan- 
dard, and the only time the Columbia sys- 
tem was ever seen by the public was the 
Apollo moon flights. In the ‘70s, CBS 
chose the SQ matrix system of making 
four-channel records while RCA adopted 
the CD-4 system; the SQ approach was 
more widely accepted, but in the end both 
lost.) 

The CBS alliance with RCA will give a 
big push to RCA’s attempts to make 
SelectaVision the one TV-record-playing 
system to be adopted by the buying pub- 
lic as the standard. 

But in fact there will be at least three, 
and perhaps more, video-disc systems 
vying for acceptance — just as there are 
already two video-cassette standard sys- 
tems, Beta and VHS. Matsushita has 
decided to start manufacturing the opti- 
cal VHD video-disc system, which was 
developed by JVC in Japan, and may try 
to sell it in the US in 1981 or 1982 under 
such well-known brand names as GE and 
Panasonic. The CSF-Thompson system 
from France may be introduced here next 
year. And Pioneer is getting ready for a 
massive marketing effort for its optical 
video-disc player, which is compatible 
with (plays the same records as) the 
Magnavision system. Reportedly, Advent 
plans to market a similar video-disc 
player, starting next year. 


By the middle of next year, the video- . 


disc wars will be in full fray. The choice 
will be fairly clear: the RCA/CBS 
SelectaVision players will be cheaper, as 
will the records to play on them (perhaps 
$15 each), but the sound will be mono 


(like today’s TV sound) and the players 
will offer little flexibility. The optical 
players will cost more to buy und the 
discs to play on them will also cost more 
(typically $20 to $25), but they will offer 
stereo sound and the option of very flex- 
ible operation including slow-motion, 
stop-frame, immense information- 
storage capacity (54,000 pages of text on 
one disc), and remote control. Of course, 
the three groups of players are incom- 
patible, and at least for a while many 
popular programs will be available in 
only one of the formats. Thus if you want 
to enjoy Disney films at home, say, you'll 
have to buy a SelectaVision player, and if 
you préfer Star Wars you'll have to buy 
an optical player. Too bad if you want 
both. 

TV-set manufacturers are in favor of 
stereo TV sound and will be putting pres- 
sure on the FCC to approve a standard 
system for broadcasting it (as is already 
being done in Japan), but the TV net- 
works are in no hurry to assume the extra 
costs of stereo miking, and the odds are 
that the FCC won't approve stereo sound 
for TV broadcasting in the US until 1983 
or later. 

As you've noticed, there has been a lot 
of discussion of video technology in this 
prognosis of the early ‘80s. That's 
because it’s going to become increasingly 
difficult to treat audio and video as dis- 
tinct subjects. Ten years from now there 
probably will still be some hi-fi stores 
specializing in audio (especially of the 
exotic high-end variety), and there will be 
audiophiles (and others) who will 
continue to devote their interest to audio- 
only reproduction and prefer to listen to 
music with no visual distractions. But the 
overall trend is clearly toward an inter- 
mingling of the hi-fi and video markets, 
and of their technologies — in both 
directions. The stereo soundtracks of 
video discs will sound best when the 
audio is piped through a good 
component-stereo system instead of 
through the TV set’s speaker, and when 
the FCC authorizes broadcasting of TV 
stereo sound it is expected that millions of 
people will invest in stereo components 
who until now have been intimidated by 
the component approach to high-quality 
sound. Conversely, digital audio 
recording necessarily employs video tech- 
nology, so audiophiles who desire the 
sonic benefits of digitally encoded tapes 
or discs will find themselves investing in 
equipment that in most cases can also be 
used to record or play TV programs. 

Which brings us to digital audio, 
widely touted as the fundamental revolu- 
tion for hi-fi during the next few years. 
There’s nothing wrong with the enthu- 
siastic claims that are being made for the 
virtues of digital recording, assuming that 
we are willing to forgive the hyperbole in 
the claims that digital recordings have a 
totally noiseless, silent background. (The 
digital systems designed for home use 
have a maximum signal-to-noise ratio of 
85 dB, and in a wide-range playback 
system a noise level of -85 dB is easily 
audible, but it is a low enough back- 
ground noise level to be unobstrusive 
even with music of extremely wide 
dynamic range, which is all that really 
counts.) The only thing wrong with all 
the publicity being given to digital audio 
is that it has created a widespread 
impression that the digital revolution is 
right around the corner, and that the 
conventional analog record (with all of its 
well-known problems and _ limitations) 
will be dead and gone within a couple of 
years. ‘Tain’t so. In this field the rule of 
prophecy cited earlier applies with espe- 
cial force: the refinement and marketing 
of major innovations take a lot longer 
than proponents expect. Sure, digital will 
be the big story in audio during the ‘80s, 
but it’s going to be a long story. 

In fact, digital audio equipment on the 
consumer level is mainly going to be a 
story for the second half of the decade. 
During the first half of the ‘80s, digital 
audio gear will be used mostly by record- 
ing studios and relatively few wealthy 
audiophiles. So for the next few years, 
the only contact most of us will have with 
digital audio is that more and more of the 
ordinary records we buy in stores will be 
cut from master tapes made on digital 
recorders, and some of the recorded con- 
certs broadcast on FM will be from digital 
tapes. But the records and the broadcasts 
will still be in analog form. Within two 
years, the majority of new records being 
made will be cut from digital master 
tapes, and there no longer will be a 
premium price charged for digitally mas- 
tered discs. 

Digital tape recorders for the home are 
not waiting off in the future; they are 


available now — at a price. Way back in 
October of 1976, Sony introduced, at the 
Tokyo Audio Fair, its PCM-1 digital 
audio converter, which turns any . video- 
cassette recorder into a stereo digital 
recorder for a mere $4500. The Japanese 
electronics industry has now adopted an 
official format standard for such con- 
verters, and a half-dozen models of them 
have been introduced by Sanyo ($4000), 
Toshiba ($5000), Sony ($5500), Hitachi, 
and JVC. Of course, at these prices they 
are hardly to be regarded as consumer 
products, and the odds are that they will 
be purchased mostly by semi-pro record- 
ing studios. These devices typically 
contain upward of 100 ICs, so their prices 
cannot be expected to plunge overnight. 
Probably by about 1983 or 1984 the use 
of large-scale integrated circuits (LSI) 
might enable the marketing of a second 
generation of digital VCR converters in 
the $2000 range. But with inflation .... 
All of these Japanese converters rely on 
basically a single common digital- 
encoding technique — pulse-code 
modulation or PCM. By 1983 there may 
also be another type of digital VCR con- 
verter on the market employing a more 
efficient digital-encoding technique, 
called adaptive delta modulation, or 
ADM, perhaps at a price of $1500 or less. 
Of course these prices are just for the 
converters; adding the cost of the video- 
cassette recorder still raises the price of a 
complete working stereo digital recorder 
to $2000 or more, making it an afford- 
able product for dedicated upper-income 
audiophiles but still a long way from 
being a high-volume item. So there is no 
reason to expect a consumer digital audio 
recorder to become available in the under- 
$1000 range until at least the middle of 
the decade, and more probably the end of 
the decade. 

Digital audio discs could be available 
somewhat sooner. One of the basic truths 
about digital audio, at least of the PCM 
variety, is that the circuitry for con- 
verting audio signals into digital format 
for recording is about three times as com- 
plex and costly as the circuitry for taking 
prerecorded digital signals and con- 
verting them back to analog audio. 
Therefore, playback-only digital 
equipment could be a lot less expensive 
than digital tape-recording converters or 
systems (which must contain both 
encoding and decoding circuits). Pioneer 
has demonstrated prototypes of a digital- 
playback converter that could be sold for 
a few hundred dollars as an accessory to 
the Pioneer video-disc player, and the 
player has a special output jack for feed- 
ing signals to the converter. Digital 
recordings can be encoded into virtually 
any video format, so in principle, digital 
decoders can be devised as accessories for 
any of the various proposed video-disc 
systems. Meanwhile, several manu- 
facturers have put together prototype 
audio-disc players employing video-disc 
technology but intended solely for audio 
use. Philips, for example, has a compact 
Digital Disc system using essentially the 
same technology as the Magnavision 
video-disc system, but with four-and-a- 
half-inch rather than 12-inch discs. 

Any of these systems could be mar- 
keted by 1983 or so, priced in the $500 
range. But they probably won't be, pre- 
cisely because there are so many of them. 
It probably will take several years to get 
enough manufacturers to agree on a 
format, in order to make large-scale 
marketing of digital audio discs a possi- 
bplity. It may be overly optimistic to 
hope that a single worldwide standard 
might be agreed upon for digital records, 
but at the very least the array of possible 
disc formats must be narrowed to two or 
three before record manufacturers can be 
expected to commit their resources to 
making digital discs in any one format. If 
a single company were to market a player 
and a collection of records only two years 
from now, say, it would be correctly seen 
by consumers as a risky investment — 
because it is unlikely that one company 
could reliably promise a sufficiently 
large, diverse, and continuing flow of 
new recordings in that format to make the 
investment in the player worthwhile. 
Obviously, some audiophiles would be 
willing to buy a player which could 
handle only a restricted selection of 
recordings if those recordings were good 
enough. But digital audio discs will never 
seriously displace the ordinary analog 
record until performances by lots of 
major artists and groups are available in 
digital form. 

Even after a standard digital-audio-disc 
format is agreed upon by a reasonable 
number of recording companies, it will 

Continued on page 20 











MODEL R-3045 


It you think you need separate components for true audio 
performance you just don't know Lux. Individually or com- 
bined, Lux systems perform at the peak of technological 
achievement. 

As of now, all Lux amplifiers, separate or not, feature duo- 
Beta circuitry. Exclusively Lux's, duo-Beta provides two 
negative feedback loops to specific circuit paths. Fach path 
gets just the right amount of feedback for its function. The 
result is harmonic distortion you can't hear ... intermodulation 
distortion you can hardly measure. 

Lux provides two types of intelligent tuning. The “Flash” 
system, used in the R-3030 and R-3045, and Closed Locked 
Loop Acculock, used in the R-3055. Flash tuning searches 
for the desired frequency, points the direction in which to 
tune and becomes a signal strength indicator when the 
frequency is reached... all using an array of LEDs. 


Seger 








MODEL R-3030 


CLL Acculock, on the other hand, incorporates feedback 
circuitry which follows the crystal-controlled transmission 
frequency of the station wanted. The tuning circuit is syn- 
chronized at a point which the system detects the exact 


Ultimate Fidelity Stereo 








Duo-/Seta and intelligent tuning. 






center frequency and a control voltage physically locks the 
tuning knob at the tune-in point. The lock is released on 
demand. Both systems provide pinpoint accuracy, freedom 
from drift and station stability. 





MODEL R-3055 

The R-3030 is a 30 watt per channel system; R-3045 
delivers 45 watts per channel; R-3055 is a 55 watt per 
channel system. Power output is minimum RMS per channel, 
both channels driven into 8 ohms from 20-20,000 Hz with no 
more than 0.05% THD. 

All units feature direct coupled DC amplification and 
realtime peak power indication through a 5-point peak 
indicator for each channel. A host of additional features 
provide utmost quality, convenience and versatility. 

Lux’s concept of audiophile needs gives you a choice of 
the system that suits you best in terms of power. But all are 
Lux quality with exquisite reproduction, low noise and almost 
no distortion. 

, All that’s left now is your moment of truth ... the Lux 
listening test. See Lux... hear Lux... use Lux. You'll never 
want anything else. 


LUX Audio of America, Ltd. 


Reflecting Tomorrow’s Technology in Today’s System 


160 Dupont Street, Plainview, NY 11803 / (516) 349-7070 * West Coast Office: 11200 Chandler Bivd., North Hollywood, 
CA 91603 / (213) 985-4500 * Canada: Lux Audio of Canada, Ontarfo M1S 3R3 
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Some winter's songs 


Live and live-on-tape FM concerts 


compiled by Billy Pope 


he enjoyment of music has 

become an integral part of 

contemporary society. 
With so much growth and variety 
in music, it becomes difficult just 
to keep up. The Boston area is 
home to several dozen radio sta- 
tions, and these feature all kinds 
of programing, from documen- 
tary to drama and from back- 
ground blur through rock and 
jazz to the classics. Few cities 
offer so much worthwhile pro- 
graming or such an encouraging 
climate for tape-deck owners 
eager to build off-the-air libraries 
of special concerts, perform- 
ances, and recordings. Yet even 
the most dedicated listener is 
bound to miss a portion of the 
offerings. What follows, then, is a 
listing of noteworthy music 
scheduled to be broadcast be- 
tween now and the end of the 
year. That the schedule appears to 
taper off generally indicates the 
difficulty of gathering program 
information far in advance; it 
does not usually mean that series 
have ended. Further listings will 
appear in ‘’Airwaves,’’ the weekly 
radio-listing column in the Phoe- 
nix Arts section. 


NOVEMBER 

Saturday, November 1 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series. The Rhode 
Island String Quartet in a recital. 
Noon (WBUR) Minnesota 
Orchestra. Neville Marriner con- 
ducts Mozart's Divertimento in D 
major, Dvorak’s Wind Serenade 
in D minor, and Rachmaninoff’s 
Symphony No. 2. 

2:00 (WCRB) Opera and Ora- 
torio. Robert Heger directs the 
Berlin Radio Symphony Orches- 
tra and RIAS Chamber Choir in 
Lortzing’s Undine, with Rothen- 
berger, Wagner, Gedda, Prey, and 
Frick. 

3:00 (WGBH) The Jazz Beat from 
the Berklee College of Music. The 
John Armstrong Quartet per- 
forms pieces by Chick Corea, 
Dizzy Gillespie, and Stevie Won- 
der, as well as original jazz com- 
positions. 

8:00 (WGBH) and (WCRB) BSO 
(live). Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducts Harris’s Symphony No. 3, 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler 
Symphony, and Mussorgsky’s 
Pictures at an Exhibition. 


Sunday, November 2 

1:00 (WGBH) Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. Walter Susskind con- 
ducts Prokofiev's Visions Fugi- 
tives, Hummel’s Trumpet Con- 
certo in E major, with Philip 
Collins, and Strauss’s Alpine 
Symphony. 

2:00 (WCAS) Live at Passim. A 
live folk performance by Ellen 
Mcllwaine. 

7:30-10:30 (WGBH) Folk Heri- 
tage. Music and conversation 
with the George Gritzbach Bar.d. 
8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at 
the Opera. Performances of 
Gretry’s Richard the Lion- 
Hearted and Auber’s Manon 
Lescaut. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at 
the Opera. Colin Davis directs the 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden, in Verdi’s Un 
Ballo in Maschera, with Caballe, 
Carreras, Payne, and Wixell. 
9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! ‘‘Blues 
Is a Woman.” From the 1980 
Newport Jazz Festival, the per- 


— 
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90.9 FM 
740 AM 
102.5 FM 
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formance features the classic 
blues of Sippie Wallace, Ade- 
laide Hall, and Beulah Bryant; 
Linda Hopkins performing her 
Broadway role as Bessie Smith 
and Nell Carter singing Ma 
Rainey and Ida Cox; and Big 
Mama Thornton and Koko Tay- 
lor performing R&B. 

10:00 (WERS) Metrowave (live). 
The high energy of Lou Miami 
and the Kozmetix in a live per- 
formance from the studio. 
10:30 (WGBH) Folk Festival, 
USA. “Asian Music in the New 
World.’’ Music brought to Amer- 
ica by immigrants from China, 
Japan, and Southeast Asia 
includes the sounds of Japan's 
koto (zither) and shakuhachi 
(flute) and the Hmong jaw harp, 
and the excited shouts of a Cam- 
bodian village dance. 


Monday, November 3 

8:00 (WGBH) San Francisco 
Opera. Ulrich Weder directs 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute, with 
Greenawald, Price, Duesing, and 
Peterson. 

8:00 (WCRB) GTE Concert Hour. 
The Mt. Angel Abbey Choir and 
the Portland Symphony Choir 
perform Victoria's Requiem 
Mass. 

9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco 
Symphony. Stanislaw Skrow- 
aczewski conducts Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 3, Bloch’s 
Schelomo, with cellist Michael 
Grebanier, and Stravinsky’s Fire- 
bird Suite. 

9:00 (WHRB) Special Concert. 
“The 25th Anniversary Concert 
by the Bach Society Orchestra.” 
James Ross conducts Bach's Bran- 
denburg Concerto No. 5, Elgar's 
Sea Pictures, the world premiere 
of Cardona’s Pindos kai Athos, 


with tabla accom- 
by Sri Chottelal 


B.R. Bhatt, 
paniment 
Mishra. 
8:00 (WGBH) Chamber Music 
Society of Lincoln Center. The 
Society performs Quantz’s Trio 
Sonata in C minor for Flute, 
Oboe, and Continuo; Mendels- 
sohn’s String Quartet No. 2; 
Copland’s Sextet for Clarinet, 
Piano, and String Quartet; and 
Schubert’s Piano Quintet in A 
major (Trout). 

8:00 (WCRB) GTE Concert Hour. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, bari- 
tone, performs Schubert's 
Schwanengesang. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Sym- 
phony. Garcia Navarro conducts 
Weber’s Preciosa Overture, 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations, 
Prokofiev’s Piano Concerto No. 
1, with Ivan Moravec, and Shos- 
takovich’s Symphony No. 5. 


Wednesday, November 5 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series. Duo Lethiec- 
Weber perform music for clari- 
net and piano. 

8:00 (WGBH) Mostly Beecham. 
‘‘Beecham’s Mozart.” Part IV fea- 
tures violinist Steven Staryk, 
clarinettist Jack Brymer, tenor 
Alexander Young, and Sir 
Thomas himself. 

8:00 (WCRB) GTE Concert Hour. 
Mstislav Rostropovich conducts 
the London Philharmonic in 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 1 
(Winter Dreams). 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland 
Orchestra. Neville Marriner con- 
ducts Vaughan Williams’s Fan- 


and Schubert’s Symphony No. 2. id 


Tuesday, November 4 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series. Northern Indian 
vocal music performed by Pandit 














tasia on a Theme of Tallis, Schu- 
mann’s Cello Concerto, with 
Lynn Harrell, Bruch’s Kol Nidrei, 
and Schumann's Symphony No. 
4. 


Thursday, November 6 

8:00 (WGBH) Live from Lincoln 
Center. Brian Salasby directs the 
New York City Opera Orchestra 
in Rossini’s ‘Cinderella, with 
Marsee, Blake, and Titus (simul- 
cast on Channel 2). 

8:00 (WCRB) GTE Concert Hour. 
Violinist David Oistrakh and 
pianist Frieda Bauer perform Five 
Melodies by Prokofiev; Claudio 
Abbado conducts the London 
Symphony in Prokofiev’s Sym- 
phony No. 3. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Phil- 
harmonic. Zubin Mehta con- 
ducts Swanson’s Short Sym- 
phony, Saint-Saens’s Violin Con- 
certo No. 3, with Silvia Marco- 
vici, the world premiere of Schu- 
man’s Three Colloquies, and 
Liszt's Symphonic Poem No. 3 
(Les Preludes). 

11:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight 
(live). The jazz trumpet of Steve 
King and the piano of Tom 
Halter, live in the studio. 


Friday, November 7 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Bartok’s Piano 
Concerto No. 2, with Alexis 
Weissenberg, and Bartok’s Blue- 
beard’s Castle, with mezzo- 
soprano Yvonne Minton and bass 
Gwynne Howell. 

8:00 (WATD) The Sail Loft 
(live). A performance by folk 
artist Bill Staines. 

8:00 (WCRB) GTE Concert Hour. 
The Intimate Opera Society per- 
forms Pergolesi’s I! Maestro di 
Musica. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the 
Tanglewood concert of July 20, 
1980, Seiji Ozawa conducts Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 6 (Pas- 
toral), and Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 
du Printemps. 

9:00 (WGBH) A John Phillip 
































Herb Rich 
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Sousa Grand Band Concert. From 
the Detroit Concert Hall, Leonard 
Smith conducts a gala concert of 
marches, orchestral works, pop- 
ular numbers, opera arias, and 
encores. 

11:00 (WGBH) The Blues Hour. 
A feature on the Kansas City 
blues of Big Joe Turner. 


Saturday, November 8 

Noon (WBUR) Minnesota 
Orchestra. Neville Marriner con- 
ducts Mozart’s Symphony No. 38 
(Prague), Mendelssohn’s Piano 
Concerto No. 1, with Bella 
Davidovich, and Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 4. 

2:00 (WCRB) Opera and Ora- 
torio. Richard Bonynge directs 
the New Philharmonia Orchestra 
and the Ambrosian Opera Chorus 
in Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, 
with Sutherland, Arroyo, 
Tourangeau, Vrenios, Cossa, and 
Ghiuselev. 

3:00 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! 
“Friends of Jazz Festival.’’ An all- 
star sextet led by guitarist Kenny 
Burrell performs straight-ahead 
jazz; pianist Clare Fisher leads his 
new band, Salsa Picante, in a 
Latin jazz performance; and 
drummer Roland Vasquez per- 
forms with his nine-piece Urban 
Ensemble. This broadcast will be 
repeated on Sunday, November 
23, beginning at 9:00 p.m. on 
WBUR. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) BSO 
(live). See the listing for Friday, 
November 7. 


Sunday, November 9 

1:00 (WGBH) Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. Uri Segal conducts the 
Overture to Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde, Prokofiev's Piano Con- 
certo No. 2, with Tedd Joselson, 
and Elgar’s Enigma Variations. 
7:30 (WGBH) Folk Heritage. 
Music and conversation with 
Raw Honey. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at 
the Opera. James Judd conducts 
the Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus in Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, 
with Cook and Du Plessis. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at 
the Opera. Eugen Jochum directs 
the Deutsche Oper in Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger von Nuern- 
berg, with Ludwig, Fischer- 
Dieskau, Ligendza, and Do- 
mingo. ° 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! Woody 
Shaw and his quintet play last 
New Year's Eve at Chicago's Jazz 
Showcase; vocalist Abbey Lin- 
coln and her trio perform from 
San Francisco's Keystone Cor- 
ner; and pianist Dave Burrell per- 
forms solo from Washington, 
DC’s Blues Alley. 

10:00 (WERS) Metrowave (live). 
Crossing rock with California 
sun, the Vinny Band perform 
their surf-punk in the studio. 
10:30 (WGBH) Folk Festival, 
USA. “The 1979 New Orleans 
Heritage Fair.’’ The Louisiana 
Aces, Mark Naftalin, Exuma, and 
the Tuxedo Brass Band perform 
blues, Cajun, Bahamian, early 
jazz, and other musical styles 
indigenous to the South. 


Monday, November 10 

8:00 (WGBH) San Francisco 
Opera. Berislav Klobucar directs 
Richard Strauss’s Die Frau ohne 
Schatten, with Nilsson, Rysanek, 
Hesse, King, Feldhoff, and 
Herincx. 

8:00 (WCRB) GTE Concert Hour. 
Pianist Lazar Berman performs 
Liszt’s Annees de Pelerinage. 
9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco 
Symphony. Kurt Masur con- 
ducts Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 5 (Emperor), with 
Claudio Arrau, and Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 9 (From the New 
World). 


Tuesday, November 11 
8:00 (WGBH) Frick Collection 
Concerts. The Michel Piget 
Baroque Ensemble performs Han- 
del’s Sonata in F major for Oboe 
and Continuo, Scarlatti’s Four 
Sonatas for Harpsichord, Man- 
chini’s Sonata in G major for 
Recorder and Continuo, Bach's 
Trio in G minor for Oboe and 
Continued on page 24 








THERE’S MORE TO 
GETTIN’ A STEREO THAN 
JUST GETTIN’ IT CHEAP! 


When you buy your Hi-Fi system from EARDRUM, 
you get the lowest price guaranteed and many 
other guarantees to protect your investment (see 
our exclusive “No Lemon Pledge” on display at 
every store). But there's more to EARDRUM than 
price, policies, people or even product (we carry 
an amazingly varied selection). EARDRUM takes 
extra steps—like “The Audio Book.” It’s a compre- 
hensive booklet, written by our sales staff, that 
tells you all the ins & outs of owning & operat- 
ing your new system. Try EARDRUM—you'll 
make it “Your favorite store for stereo!” 








BUT... 


If you want the best stereo deals 
hurry to EARDRUM this week because 


EARDRUM'’S SPECTACULAR 
WAREHOUSE SALE 


has moved into our stores thru Saturday. 


Check our ad in the center of the front section 
col mr-]imial-Me(-1--lie-laleme(-1mcom FV iP) OL, 


-. now for low warehouse prices at the stores. 


&® . 
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Not reel legal 


Imaginary tape programs from the pros 


by Howard Litwak 


ow, pay attention. We're 
going to say this only 
once. Among the things 


that are illegal in this country — 
right in there with looting, arson, 
and failing to register your car — 
is making your own cassette tapes 
from records, copying music from 
albums, whole or in part. It’s IL- 
LEGAL, understand? This means 
you aren't supposed to do it. Just 
like another thing we’re sure you 
never do, making Xerox copies 
from library books. 

So this guide is nothing but an 
exercise in theory. It does not ad- 
vocate any illegal actions. Be- 
cause we Say so. It takes as its 
imaginative starting point the 
idea that making cassette tapes di- 
rectly from records could be 
something that you did every day. 
It assumes that a blank cassette 
tape is just as expensive as it is in 
the real world (you know, the one 
where making your own tapes is 
illegal), so that you'd probably 
want to be sure that you didn’t 
waste your tape. Programing a 
cassette tape (the “in part’’ 
‘various artists’’ sort) is, after all, 
a matter of some delicacy: con- 
siderations of pacing, variety, and 
mood all intrude. These are the 
considerations that big-name DJs 
confront every day at work. So 
who better, it assumes, to aid you 
in such an imaginary task than 
real DJs? We asked 11 of them to 
put together, as a flight of fan- 
tasy, of course, their great 90- 
minute (or so) cassettes. So here’s 
what they would do, if they 
could. Which they can’t. And you 
can’t either. 


Oedipus 

Of Oedipus, what is there left 
to say? That on WBCN (Monday 
through Thursday and on Satur- 
day, 10 p.m. to 2 a.m.) he mixes 
old and new with aplomb? That 
on WMBR (Saturday 4 to 7 p.m.) 
he picks next year’s hits today 
and shows exquisite taste? That at 
Spit (Friday nights) he is the best 
rock-disco DJ in town? Consider 
it said. 

Oedipus says that this is ‘the 
ideal 90-minute cassette to which 
to teach your bird to fly or to re- 
arrange your apartment.” Asa re- 
sult of this tape, he adds, “My 
parrot, Hermes, is actually learn- 
ing to fly, instead of flutter, and 
my apartment is beginning to 
have some semblance of order.”’ 

Side one 

“Don’t Stand So Close to Me” 
(Police); 

“Teya’’ (Toyah); 

“Snakes Crawl” 
ras); 

“Takin’ You Down” (J, Geils 
Band); 

“Did You See Her?’ (Pink 
Military); 

“Pictures on My Wall” (Echo 
and the Bunnymen); 

“Tt Ain’t Easy’’ (David Bowie); 

‘“‘Your Dragging Feet’’ 
(Polyrock), 

“Book of Rules’’ (the Hep- 
tones); 

“ African Reggae’ (Nina Hagen 
Band); 

“The Breaks’ (Kurtis Blow); 

“Twist and Crawl” (the Eng- 
lish Beat). 


(Bush Tet- 


Side two 

“Holiday in Cambodia’ (Dead 
Kennedys); 

“What's (the 
Clash); 

“Surfin’ Bird’’ (the Ramones); 

“Take It All Away” (Girl- 
school); 

“We Got the Beat’’ (the Go- 
Go's); 

“Give Me Back My Man” (the 
B-52’s); 

“’Crosseyed 
(Talking Heads); 


My Name” 


and Painless’ 


Lucy Dillon 


(Elvis Cos- 


‘‘Temptation 
tello); 

“Shadazz”’ (Suicide); 

‘Careering”’ 
Ltd.); 1 

“Birdland” (Patti Smith). 


(Public 


Image 


Cosmo Wyatt 

Cosmo Wyatt spins records at 
Kix from Wednesday through 
Sunday and edits Progressive 
Platter, the only soul fanzine 
printed in America. He says, ‘‘I 
put together songs that I sort of 
grew up with. All these songs are 
album cuts, and I went. through 
all my favorite albums to make up 
this list.”’ 

Mellow R&B side 

“Let's Stay Together’ 
Green); 

“Living for the City’’ (Stevie 
Wonder); 

‘‘We’ve Come Too Far To End 
It Now’ (Smokey Robinson’ and 
the Miracles); 

“In the Rain’ (the Dramatics); 

‘Masterpiece’ (the Tempta- 
tions); 

‘Melting Pot’ (Booker T. and 
the MG’s); 

‘Happiness Is Just Around the 
Bend” (Main Ingredients). 

Jazz-oriented funk side 

“What's Going On?” (Marvin 
Gaye); 

“Beauty Is Only Skin Deep” 
(Temptations); 

“Pursuit of the Pimpmobile’’ 
(Isaac Hayes); 

‘“‘La-La Means I Love You” (the 
Delfonics); 

“For the Love of Money” 
(O'Jays); 

“Payback” (James Brown); 

‘“‘Lansana’s Priestess’’ (Donald 
Byrd); 

‘‘Sun Goddess”’ 


Lewis). 


(Al 


(Ramsey 


Jeff Turton 

Jeff Turton makes Sunday 
‘Early Morning” a nice time to be 
awake with his tasty jazz selec- 
tions on WBUR from 6 to 10 a.m. 
He says that this is ‘‘a cassette of 
music that would go well for the 
early morning. | tried to keep in 
mind the availability of the mu- 
sic, which consists of things that 
have had an impact on me as a lis- 
tener and that I find particularly 
enjoyable while relaxing in the 
morning. It basically reflects my 
current listening habits.”’ 


* walk’ 





Side one 
—inbart, 6 yes: 
Shorter); 

“Barefoot Boy from Queens- 
town” (Archie Shepp and Dollar 
Brand); 

“Sometimes I Feel like a 
Motherless Child’ (Archie Shepp 
and Horace Parlan); 

“Last Time for Love” (Carmen 
McRae); 

“Blood Count’’ (Duke Elling- 
ton Orchestra, featuring Johnny 
Hodges — out of print); 

“Embraceable You” 
Parker); 

“You Are My Sunshine’ 
(George Russell, featuring Sheila 
Jordan). 


(Wayne 


(Charlie 


Side two 

“Song for my Father’ (Horace 
Silver); 

“Walkin’ ’’ (Miles Davis); 

“On a Misty Night’ (Tadd 
Dameron — out of print); 

“Tones for Joan’s Bones’’ 
(Duke Pearson); 

‘Along Came Betty’’ (Art 
Blakey and the Jazz Messen- 
gers); 

‘‘Amsterdam After Dark’’ 
(George Coleman — European im- 
port). 


Laurel Katz 

Laurel Katz manages WERS’s 
“Nite Klub’’ on Thursday eve- 
nings from 8 to 11 and ‘‘Sleep- 
with  earlier-than-late- 
risers on WMBR on Tuesday 
mornings from 7 to 9. 

Side one: ‘Relaxing tape for wak- 
ing up or winding down” 

“IT Got You” (Split Enz); 

“T Say a Little Prayer’ (Dionne 
Warwick); 

“Bed & Breakfast Man’ (Mad- 
ness); 

‘‘Glow in 
Bongos); 

“Love Jah Jah” (Zion Initation 
— a soon-to-be-released 12- 
incher); 

“Life After Life (Dub) (ATV); 

“Put It On” (Judy Mowatt) 

‘Food for Thought’ (UB 40); 

“Tell Me When My Light 
Turns Green” (Dexy’s Midnight 
Runners); 

“You've Lost That Lovin’ 
Feelin’ ’ (Willie Alexander and 
the Boom Boom Band); 

‘‘Let’s Get Lost’ (Chet Baker — 
“T stole the record from my 
mother.”’); 


the Dark’’ (the 


‘Bus Stop” (the Hollies); 

“A Little Is Enough’ (Pete 
Townshend). 

Side two: “Energetic, drug-free 

energy, play it as you're getting 

ready to go out, or before a big 
date.” 

“The Breaks’’ (Kurtis Blow); 

“C30, C60, C90 Go!” (Bow 
Wow Wow — “a real ragtime 
45""); 

“Meccanik Dancing (Oh We 
Go!) (XTC); 

“Love Is like an Itching in My 
Heart’ (Diana Ross and the Su- 
premes); 

“‘Gates of the West’’ (the 
Clash); 

“Monkey Man” 
cials); 

“Shot by Both Sides’’ (Maga- 
zine — the live 12-incher); 

“Loudmouth” {the Ramones); 

“ABC” (the Jackson 5); 

“Think” (Aretha Franklin); 

‘No Surfin in Dorchester Bay’’ 
(the Gremies); 

‘Misadventure’ (Squeeze); 

‘Natural’s Not in It’’ (Gang of 
Four); 

“Harmony in My Head”’ (the 
Buzzcocks — ‘‘a good tune to 
leave the house on’’). 


(the Spe- 


White Ram 

White Ram modestly re- 
frained from listing the single by 
his own group, the I-Tones, in his 
list, so we'll list it here — ‘‘Love Is 
a Pleasure’’/‘Love Is a Dub.”” A 
former DJ, he now devotes his 
time to performing in the in- 
creasingly popular band. He says, 
“'T had to leave out a lot of my fa- 
vorite stuff because it was ob- 
scure or unavailable. This list is 
more greatest than latest; it has 
no ska, but it does have rock 
steady, reggae, and modern rock- 
ers, and a good range of famous 
artists.” 

12-inchers 

‘‘Ten to One’ (Cornell 
Campbell — Jamaican import); 

“Cane River Rock’’ (King 
Scratch — British import); 

“Sitting and Watching” 
(Dennis Brown — Jamaican im- 
port). 

A 45 

“Nice Up the Dance” (General 
Smiley and Poppa Michigan — Ja- 
maican Import). 

Some Ip tracks 
“Drifter’’ (Dennis Walks — 


British import); 

“Two Time Loser’ 
Minott); 

“Loving Pauper’ (Dobby Dob- 
son — Jamaican import); 

“Right Track” (Phyllis Dillon 
and Hopeton Lewis — Jamaican 
import); 

“Cry Tough” (Alton Ellis — Ja- 
maican import); 

“Can I Change My Mind?” 
(Alton Ellis — Jamaican import); 
“Skylarking” (Horace Andy); 
‘Sweet Talking’ (Heptones); 
‘Equal Rights’ (Heptones); 

‘‘African Herbsman’’ 
(Wailers); 

“Sun Is Shining” (Wailers); 

“Call on You” (Burning Spear); 

‘““Sweet Headed’ (Burning 
Spear); 

“Black Wadada”’ 
Spear); 

“Rastaman 
tions); 

“Babylon Trap Them” (Medi- 
tations); 

“Red Golden Green’ (Gladia- 
tors); 

“So Long Rastafari Call You” 
(lam Brooks and Count Ossie); 

‘“‘SGweet You Sour You” 
(Freddy McKay); 

“Mr. Cop” (Gregory Isaacs — 
British import); 

‘Sacrifice’ (Gregory Isaacs — 
Jamaican import); 

“Innocent Blood” (Culture — 

Jamaican import). 
Note: According to White Ram, 
the best source of Jamaican im- 
ports is Chin-Randy’s, St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn, New York. 


(Sugar 


(Burning 


(Medita- 


Prayer’ 


Lisa Karlin 

Lisa Karlin has recently applied 
her effervescent style to the un- 
enviable task of replacing Tracy 
Roach on WBCN. Lisa can be 
heard on that station from 6 to 10 
p.m. on Monday through Friday. 
Her tape is designed for play in 
the car. She says that side one is 
“for city driving or for any time 
you have to get there in less time 
than you have” and that side two 
is ‘for long-distance, leisure, or 
country driving.”’ 

Side one 

‘Break on Through’ (the 
Doors); 

“Start” (the Jam); 

“Think” (Aretha Franklin — 
original version, not from Blues 
Brothers soundtrack); 

“Before They Make Me Run” 
(the Rolling Stones); 

“The Fez’ (Steely Dan); 

“Youngblood” (Rickie 
Jones); 

“The Kids Are Alright’ (the 
Who); 

“Tear Your Playhouse Down” 
(Graham Parker); 

“Private Life’’ (Grace Jones); 

‘‘Moonage Daydreams’’ 
(David Bowie); 

“Born To Run” (Bruce Spring- 
steen); 

“Hardest Part’ (Blondie); 

“Give Me Back My Man” (the 
B-52’s — ‘To leave you with the 
unlikely quote, ‘I'll give you fish, 
give you candy....’”). 

Side two 

“Easy Skanking”’ (Bob Marley 
— “in case you want to do any”); 

“Death or Glory” (the Clash); 

“Turn the Page’ (Bob Seger); 

“Move It on Over” (George 
Thorogood); 

“What Does It Take’’ (Jr. 
Walker); 

“Talk of the Town” (the Pre- 
tenders); 

“Wild Horses” (the Rolling 
Stones); 

‘‘ Accidents 
(Elvis Costello); 

“I Can’t Get It Through My 
Head” (the Shirts); 

“Long Distance Love’’ (Little 
Feat); 

“Tired of Toein’ 
(Rocky Burnette); 

“Total Control’’ (the Motels); 

“Fourth of July, Asbury Park” 
(Bruce Springsteen); 

“More Love” (Smokey Robin- 
son). 


Lee 


Will Happen” 


the Line’ 


Robert J. Lurtsema 
Robert J. Lurtsema uses the 
most distinguished voice in local 
radio to present “Morning Pro 
Continued on page 18 











VC $359 
I $359 stereo system uses JVC components exclusively. It starts out with what may 
be the all-time best buy in a small receiver: the JVC R-S5. The R-S5 delivers a full 25 
watts RMS per channel (8 ohms, 20Hz-20kHz) with only 0.03% total harmonic 
distortion! The speakers are the new JVC SK-400 IIs which use a two-way design that 
includes a special L-shaped duct for improved midrange response. Rounding out this 
powertul little system is one of our best-selling turntables, the JVC L-A11. It’s 
semi-automatic and features belt-drive and a light-weight tonearm, complete with 
cartridge. 


Yamaha Boston Acoustics 

In this price range, most people expect a system with “bookshelf” speakers. But at 
Tweeter you get the phenomenal A100 full-range, floor-standing speakers from 
Boston Acoustics. The A100’s tall-wide-and-slim cabinet design results in precise 
stereo imaging and a feeling of “spaciousness” you just won't find in conventional 
bookshelf models. Powering the A100s is the Yamaha CR-440 receiver which 
features a unique continuously variable loudness control and 30 watts RMS per 
channel (0.02% THD). The turntable is the stunning new Yamaha P-350 with an 
Ortofon FF15XE cartridge mounted in its “Optimum Mass, Minimum Resonance” 
tonearm. 


Yamaha JVC 


This combination features a receiver and speakers from our most recommended 
brand name: Yamaha. The receiver is the beautiful Yamaha CR-240. It puts out 20 
watts RMS per channel (8 ohms, 20Hz-20kHz) with remarkably little (0.02%) 
distortion. Its FM section is exceptionally “hiss” free with a stereo signal-to-noise 
ratio of 76 dB. The speakers are the compact, precision-styled Yamaha NS-4s. These 
two-way, acoustic suspension speakers provide very smooth, natural sound without 
taking up a lot of space. Completing the system is the JVC L-A11 turntable with a 
Technicraft 2000 cartridge. 


Yamaha ADS B&O $1396 


This system brings you some of the best components from three continents. From the 
U.S. come the ADS 730 three-way speakers. The 730s feature the new ADS Stifflite 
woofer, a new midrange driver with uncanny accuracy in reproducing human voice 
and the state-of-the-art ADS ¥%-inch dome tweeter. From Japan comes the Yamaha 
CR-840 receiver with traditional Yamaha quality and styling; and a whopping 60 
watts RMS per channel (0.02% THD). And from Denmark comes the beautifully 
functional Bang & Olufsen 1600 “tone touch” turntable. The 1600 combines 
simplicity, styling and top-notch performance. Its low-mass tonearm includes an 


integrated BRO MMC 10E phono cartridge. 


“Why buy your stere 
from Iweeter?”’ 


1. The Best Brand Names. 


Most stereo stores sell as many brands as they can get their hands on. 
(Our biggest competitor likes to advertise that it carries “100 lines.’’) 

But at Tweeter, we're big believers in quality, not quantity. So wé 
basically sell only 20 brands of home stereo components. 

We'll put our 20 brand names up against anything you can find. 
Because they are, in our opinion, the very best you can buy. 

The reason we do business this way is simple: It’s easier to sell a product 
you really believe in. It doesn’t require any ‘‘hard sell.” 


2. Tailored Music Systems. 


Stereo components are like clothes: If they don’t match each other — 
and you — the results can be disastrous. 

For example, most stereo stores like to sell systems that combine one 
or two well-known components with no-name, “house-brand” products 
(usually speakers). 

The result is usually a system with a “big-name price” and “no-name 


sound.” 
You’ll find Tweeter Stores at the following locations: 


874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 738-4411 
102 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 492-4411 

The Mall-Route 9, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 964-4411 

82 Burlington Mall Rd., Burlington, Mass. 01803 273-2200 
269 Thayer St., Providence, R.1. 02906 274-8900 

89 Worcester Rd.-Rt. 9, Framingham, Mass. 01701 879-1500 
The Mall of New Hampshire, Manchester, N.H. 03103 627-4600 
520 Amherst St.-Rrt. IOLA, Nashua, N.H. 03063 880-7300 
14 Front St.-Downtown, Worcester, Mass. 01608 752-2400 
Warwick Mall, Warwick R.I. 739-1900 

One Whitney Ave. New Haven, Conn. 562-5400 


At Tweeter, we sell no “private label” or “house brand” products. 
And our systems use components that make sense with each other. 

Which means more music for your money. 

We've also just introduced a unique program to tailor a music system 
to your special needs. 

Even if you don’t buy your stereo from Tweeter, you should stop by 
and get a “Tweeter System Analysis Form” and a “Listening Room 
Lay-Out Chart.” It will make you a much wiser shopper. 


3. Guaranteed Lowest Prices. 


Every Tweeter stereo system and component comes with this guaran- 
tee: If you find the same product cheaper at a local, authorized dealer 
within 30 days of purchase, prove it and we’ll refund the difference. 

We may not have “the buying power of 65 stores,” but we also don’t 
have 100 manufacturers to buy from. So our 11 New England stores get 
the best prices possible. 

And so do you. Guaranteed. 


|weeigr 


Above systems available at participating Tweeter Stores 
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Continued from page 16 

Musica’’ on WGBH, seven days a 
week, 7 a.m. to noon. His choice, 
he says, was quite easy: ‘Every 
year I put together a program of 
my favorites for my birthday, so I 
know that Verdi’s Requiem is just 
about 90 minutes long.” 


Bob Slavin 
Rocket Bob Slavin takes lis- 
teners through the midnight hour 
on WCOZ from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m., 
Monday through Friday. 
Side one 
“Mystery Achievement” 
Pretenders); 
“Around & Around” 
Rolling Stones); 
‘Wouldn't 
(Bobby ‘Blue’ 


(the 
(the 


Treat a Dog’ 


Bland); 


‘Roller Coaster’’ (Little 
Walter); 

“IT Fought the Law” 
Clash); 

“No Mercy” (Nils Lofgren); 

“Wilbur Feeley: Bomb Deacti- 
vator”’ (Bob and Ray); 

‘New Song” (the Who); 

“Fool in the Rain” (Led Zep- 
pelin); 

“Another Brick in the Wall, 
part 3” (Pink Floyd). 

Side two 

“Johnny Strikes Up the Band’ 
(Warren Zevon); 

“Biyo” (Earth Wind & Fire); 

“Avalon” (Chet Atkins and Les 
Paul); 

“Pure and Easy’’ (the Who); 

‘‘Mighty Cloud of Joy”’ 
(Mighty Clouds of Joy); 

“Jungleland’’ (Bruce Spring- 
steen); 

‘Out of the 
Music); 

“Man from China” 


(the 


Blue’ (Roxy 


(Viva- 


beat); 
“Something Happened to Me 
Yesterday” (the Rolling Stones). 


Discs 

Continued from page 6 
beginner, who tends to tilt the 
thing back far enough to 
read the labels, causing the 
beam to miss its target. If 
you want beginners to be able 
to operate it, or if the ma- 
chine isn’t on a line of sight 
from your favorite chair, there is 
a solution: use the connecting 
wire, which is supplied, and the 
thing works with a conventional 
electrical signal in any position. 


Troubles 

So here I am, enjoying my new 
toy, watching a well-made movie 
(American Graffiti), when all of a 
sudden the picture freezes. The 
machine hasn’t gone into still- 


frame by mistake, because in still- 
frame the sound is muted, and I 
can hear the sound of that par- 
ticular slice of time being repeated 
over and over in a rapid staccato. 
I back up the movie a few seconds 
with a brief touch on the FAST x3 
button and let it go. It sticks at the 
same frame as before. It turns out 
that Pioneer expected this; on the 
trouble-shooting page of the 
manual it says what to do if ‘a 
particular part of a particular disc 
is not reproduced properly.’’ The 
solution: SCAN past the problem. 
This works, but I don’t like 
having to do it. I decide to try 
exchanging the disc for a new one 
to see how the distribution sys- 
tem is working. (It’s been a month 
now, and no new discs have come 
in.) Before I get back to the store, 
I find many other discs with simi- 
lar problems. The crowning blow 
comes when the machine is up at 
a summer house on the North 








90 (2 x 45) minutes of playing time at 1-7/8 ips 


MAXELL FULL WARRANTY We warrant to the user of 
this product that it is free from defective materials and 
workmanship. If the product proves unsatisfactory, it 
will be replaced if returned to the address below. 
Manufacturer, distributor and seller shall not be liable 
for consequential commercial damages. 


Maxell Corporation of America 
60 Oxford Drive. Moonachie. New.Jersey 07074 


REE. No questions acked 


Non-abrasive head cleaning leader tape. 


indicates A or B side, ready to play. 


Arrows indicate direction of tape travel. 


§-second cuing line. 


JAPAN 























Wegive 


yy , on it— a Full Lifetime Warranty, on 
the back of ¢ every Maxell audio cassette box. 


MAXIM IMT! TTTTATOEUATANTAT TTT 


Maxell Corporation of America. 60 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, NJ 07074 
Available at leading audio specialists and record stores. 





Shore. The house video system is 
hardly state of the art — a 12-inch 
black-and-white portable with a 
crappy little speaker — but nine 
people, some of whom watch 
almost no television, and at least 
one of whom hates scary movies, 
are crowded around the set, so 
engrossed in Jaws that they don’t 
even go to the bathroom while I 
change sides. Roy Scheider has 
clearly bought the farm, he is as 
good as eaten, when his lucky 
shot hits the air tank in the 
shark's mouth, and BOO — 
wrawk, squeal, wra-a-a-a-a bip, 
bip, bip, the machine goes nuts, 
the pictures fragment all over the 
place, and no amount of SCAN or 
any other button retrieves the end 
of the picture. Good night, every- 
body. Pleasant dreams. Never 
have I seen such an unfulfilled 
bunch of people. 

It turns out that there are two 
problems. The first, and more 
important, is that the discs are not 
what they should be. They are 
made by MCA, partners with 
Philips in this venture (the for- 
mat is often called the Phil- 
ips/MCA disc). MCA has access 
to a great deal of desirable pro- 
gram material, but its choices of 
what to issue have been spotty, its 
delivery of product has been ter- 
ribly slow, and, as we have seen, 
its quality control of an admit- 
tedly new and difficult tech- 
nology is less than perfect. The 
problem I have been discussing is 
not the only one that plagues 
these discs; some have noisy 
(snowy) picture, some have bad 
picture and sound, one disc had 
its sides mislabeled, and one 
keeps popping in and out of 
synch. for a whole side. I have 
seen discs whose clear coating 
was defective, making them look 
diseased (a vivid contrast to the 
usual appearance, which when 
the light strikes it at an angle is 
startlingly beautiful; the rain- 
bow this makes has adorned 
many a magazine cover). 

The second problem — the 
sticking discs — has been largely 
solved by an adjustment that was 
quickly executed at the Pioneer 
service center in Randolph. I 
brought the machine in at a quiet 
time, and they did the job in a 
couple of hours. The adjustment 
in question is an increase of the 
gain of the servos that control the 
laser's motion across the disc. 
Unfortunately, turning this con- 
trol up increases the mechanical 
noise level of the machine to a 
degree that is annoying in. my 
small, acoustically live, quiet 
room, especially at night. It comes 
down to a choice between noise 
and bomb-proof tracking; at the 
moment I seem to have reached 
an acceptable compromise. 


What next? 

I think it is safe to assume that 
these initial problems will be 
solved in time, as will the more 
important problem of the limited 
number of attractive titles. But 
time is just what Philips/ 
MCA/Magnavox/Pioneer may 
not have. The RCA system is 
supposed to hit the stores na- 
tionwide in the spring of next 
year, and RCA’s knowledge of 
how to make and sell flat pieces of 
plastic in cardboard covers is vast 
indeed. To make the game live- 
lier still, RCA has an ally of simi- 
lar experience and connections in 
CBS, who decided to join RCA, 
instead of fighting it, to make one 
invincible American organiza- 
tion. And if the combined video 
libraries of NBC and. CBS aren’t 
enough, RCA has deals cooking 
with MGM, Don Kirshner, Walt 
Disney studios, Paramount, 20th 
Century-Fox, J. Arthur Rank, 
and Mendelsen and Melendez 
(producers of the animated Pea- 
nuts specials) to provide pro- 
gram material. In addition, Zenith 
has agreed to make and sell 


‘players for the RCA disc. 


The Philips/MCA combine is 
not without resources, of course. 
MCA owns the rights to a lot of 
movies, Universal Pictures has 


Continued on page 20 














KEF Reference The KEF Model 105 is now acclaimed as of one of the 
most respected and reliable speaker systems. Since 


~sn=- its introduction in 1977, the Model 105 has been 


Model 105 Series | |: adopted by audio testing laboratories and speaker manu- 


facturers as a reference for evaluating other loudspeakers 
and audio products. 


: : KEF introd the Model 105 Series Il, embodyi 
UIFIGUE PIOTECTION,. asters cartons setrical eeturee ard inorovoneart 


never before available. 


Extr aordinar Y [? Cr for MANCC — Acknowledged Technical Capability 





AUDIO STUDIO 
414 Harvard St., 


AUDIO FORUM 
68 Watertown St., 





KEF was the first company to develop computer-aided 
digital analysis for loudspeaker research and evaluation. 

The impulse measuring method which the company 
pioneered in the early 1970's is far more accurate and com- 
prehensive than conventional analog techniques, and has 
been widely adopted throughout the audio industry. 

The benefits of digital techniques are not confined just to 
research & design alone. KEF’s leadership position in this 
field has enabled the company to employ similar methods to 
production processes, revolutionizing the standards of 
quality and consistency that can be achieved in production 
quantities. 

Every vital characteristic is monitored by computer during 
the entire manufacturing and assembly process. Drive units 
and filter networks are measured individually. Performance 
data is recorded digitally and used to group carefully match- 
ed sets of components prior to assembly. 

Completed speakers also undergo rigorous measure- 
ment. Paired Model 105's differ in frequency response by 
less than 0.5dB, and vary from the original prototype by only 
1dB over the entire frequency range. 

Thus, for the very first time, it can be claimed that the 
standard of performance achieved in the original prototype 
is assured for each and every purchaser. 


Electronic Protection Circuit 

The Model 105 Series II is fully protected against 
accidental overload by a self-powered electronic de- 
vice called S-STOP (Steady State and Transient Overload 
Protection). This KEF development provides comprehen- 
sive protection against excessive voltage, thermal over- 
load, and low frequency excursion: 


PEAK: The peak protection mode causes the S-STOP 
circuit to operate whenever peak voltages to the system are 
so high as to be damaging to the dividing network, or likely 
to cause unacceptable distortion levels on program peaks. 


THERMAL: The input level to each drive unit voice coil is 
continuously monitored, and whenever a safe operating 
temperature is exceeded, S-STOP is activated. 


LOW FREQUENCY EXCURSION: The excursion of the 
low frequency unit is also monitored, and S-STOP is again 
activated whenever the input level on program peaks is 
sufficient to cause the maximum linear excursion of the 
bass unit to be exceeded. 

The original Model 105 has become an industry reference 
point. KEF’s continuous research & development has now 
produced the Model 105 Series II—a home speaker system 
that promises to be even more remarkable. 

We would recommend that you visit your authorized KEF 
dealer for a thorough demonstration of the Model 105 
Series ll. The speaker system is available with an optional 
full grille (not shown) and in various wood 
finishes. For the name of the dealer nearest 
you, write: KEF Electronics, Ltd., c/o Intratec, 
Kf F P.O. Box 17414, Dulles International Airport, 

Washington, D.C. 20041. Available in Canada. 





© 1980 KEF Electronics, Ltd. 


TWEETER ETC. CUOMO’S 
874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 317 S. Broadway 
102 Mount Auburn St., Cambridge Salem, NH 


The Mall - Route 9, Chestnut Hill 
82 Burlington Mall Rd., Burlington 
14 Front St. - Downtown, Worcester 
86 Worcester Rd., Framingham 
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formed a joint venture with Pioneer to 
produce discs, and IBM has agreed 
to help solve the technical problems 
of manufacturing such a precise prod- 
uct. In the meantime, the great Jap- 
anese family of companies, beginning 
with JVC and Matsushita (Panasonic) 
should not be underestimated. 


Sound 

If the Laserdisc is the latest manifesta- 
tion of the coming amalgam of audio and 
video, what about the sound? What will 
be coming out of the stereo system that 
sits imbedded in our new home enter- 
tainment center? The Philips disc has two 
soundtracks stored along with the pic- 
ture. These can be used for bilingual pro- 
grams, but a more important use, in this 


country at least, is for stereo. The two- 


channels are combined and fed to the TV 
via the RF modulator, but on the back of 
the Laserdisc there is a pair of pin plug 
outputs from which you can feed the 
auxiliary input of a stereo system. 
According to the spec sheet, these chan- 
nels should perform about as well as a 
good cassette deck, with comparable fre- 
quency response and a signal-to-noise 
ratio equal to that of a cassette deck with 
Dolby off. In fact, it is impossible to 
know right now whether this level of 
sound quality can be achieved from the 
system, because on the discs I have heard, 
no one has put that quality into the sys- 
tem. 

The soundtrack of Jaws has a big peak 
around 6 kHz, which makes it sound 
crisp and clear on a cheap TV speaker, 
but is almost unbearable on a good 
system, though it has good bass down to 
40 Hz. A disc of a Loretta Lynn concert, 
which is billed as stereo, is monaural, and 
very poor mono at that: the sound is 
rolled off very steeply above about 3 
kHz, and Lynn’s voice is muffled and dis- 
torted, as though her microphone had 
been severely damaged. Sgt. Pepper's 
Lonely Hearts Club Band and Saturday 
Night Fever, both Robert Stigwood 
productions with very bright-sounding, 
elaborately produced soundtrack albums, 
are both disappointing sonically on disc. 
Fever is dull-sounding mono, and Pepper 
is halfway-decent stereo, but contains no 
frequencies above 8 kHz and almost no 
bass. It is as though the people in charge 
at MCA knew a lot about pictures and 
almost nothing about sound. But while 
there are clicking noises on one disc, dis- 
tortion on another, no highs on a third, 
and no bass on a fourth, none of these 
faults is common to all discs, giving cause 
to hope that video-disc sound can be done 
well if someone takes the trouble. So far, 
no one has. 

There is a distinct possibility that this 
machine will be used to bring real digital 
audio into the home for the first time. 
There is a separate output on the back of 
the VP-1000 labeled aDapTOR OUT. The 
instruction manual says this is for a PCM 
adaptor “‘to be introduced in the near 
future.” Pi veer has already demon- 
strated an adaptor at an Audio Engi- 
neering Society convention in New York, 
so it may actually decide to take the 
plunge. (JVC demonstrated such a sys- 
tem at the June CES, also using its basic 
player and a separate PCM adaptor box.) 
If this ever happens, it will be a great 
event for audiophiles. For now, the Laser- 
disc is a wonderful toy, which can deliver 
good-to-excellent picture quality and 
which should be able to provide fair-to- 
good sound. To improve upon this cur- 
rent status it will be necessary to use 
Dolby or some other noise-reduction sys- 
tem. Laserdisc’s astonishing versatility 
may be better suited to educational pro- 
grams of an interactive nature, such as 
programed texts with branching and 
other tricks under the control of a separ- 
ate microprocessor, than it is to the repro- 
duction of movies for entertainment. But 
in the meantime it’s lots of fun. Now if 
only they would issue some more good 
programs. 

* * * 
Technicalia 

A number of interesting technical 
details emerged in the course of my inves- 
tigation of the VP-1000. Here are a few. 

Frame rate: the nominal frame rate of 
CAV discs is 30 fps. But most of the 
movies are recorded at 24 fps. This is 
easily verifiable by setting the disc at, say, 
frame 1000 and running it for exactly 10 
‘seconds. You either wind up at 1240 plus 
or minus 5 or at 1300 plus or minus 5, 
depending on whether the original source 


is film or video tape. One oddity: a 
Donald Duck movie recorded at 30 fps, 
in which many of the frames are compos- 
ites of two frames from the original film. 
The composite frames have the two pic- 


tures in alternating fields (each TV pic-, 


ture is composed of two interlaced fields 
of scan lines) so that in still-frame the 
images flicker back and forth. Another 
oddity: a football movie in which a crowd 
scene is run at 32 fps (I checked this 
measurement many times, because I 
cculdn’t believe it) to compress the action 
and make it look more interesting. This 
system seems to have even more versatil- 
ity than its makers advertise. 

Video quality: the advertised video 
signal-to-noise ratio of the VP-1000 is 42 
dB, the same as the figure claimed for 
many home VCRs. But the disc delivers, 
where the tape apparently does not. The 
noise problems found on some discs all 
took the form of flecks of snow, rather 
than the blue/red oatmeal that fills the 
dark areas of a half-inch VCR picture 
from close up. 

Audio output: nominal output is 650 
mV at 1 kHz at 100-percent modulation 
(sound is stored as FM). The highest level 
I measured from any disc was 3 dB lower 
than that, using a C-weighted meter on 
the FAST response position. A peak- 
reading meter yielded brief peaks of +4 
dB. The noise spec is -55 dB re 100 per- 
cent of 1 kHz (A-weighted). I measured 
the output at the beginning of several 
discs, where there was no sound (but 
where the muting circuit was inopera- 
tive) and never got better than -50 dB. 
Hence the need, in my opinion, for some 
sort of noise reduction for real high- 
fidelity performance. 

Harmonic distortion is supposed to be 
less than 0.3 percent at 1 kHz at 75-per- 
cent modulation (-2.5 dB re 100 percent), 
not specified at other levels or other fre- 
quencies. Frequency response is speci- 
fied at 40 Hz to 20 kHz, plus or minus 3 
dB re 1 kHz, 10-percent modulation. This 
level is equivalent to -20 dB re 100-per- 
cent modulation, and its choice indicates 
a lot of high-frequency pre-emphasis, 
with the inevitable loss of high-fre- 
quency headroom. The problem is likely 
to be about the same magnitude as it is for 
ferric cassettes, at least judging from the 
level at which they chose to specify the 
response. I have neither heard nor mea- 
sured any appreciable output from any 
audio track above 8 kHz. In the case of 
Saturday Night Fever this indicates what 
must be a deliberate and severe rolling off 
of the highs during the transfer to disc, 
because the original soundtrack is quite 
bright. 

Visual inspection of the disc yields 
interesting results. If you hold it at the 
right angle to the light you can see radial 
lines corresponding to the return of the 
horizontal sweep; at two points on the 
circumference there are wider radial areas 
corresponding to the vertical retrace. 
Looking at the disc through a 60-power 
binocular microscope is dazzling because 
the colors coming off the interface 
between the disc’s reflective surface ard 
the protective coating are different ror 
each eye. A 100-power conventional 
microscope just begins to resolve some of 
the individual grooves, but to really see 
them I needed the 43X objective with the 
10X eyepiece. Unfortunately, the 43X 
lens could not be brought close enough to 
the reflective surface to focus on it 
because the protective coating is too 
thick. From what can be seen at low 
power, though, the information density 
on this thing is truly awesome. Very little 
information about the picture can be 
gleaned from looking at the grooves, 
because what you see is a small piece of 
the time history of a single scan line from 
the picture, not a very telling format. 
This system is really wasted when it is 
used to show movies; it could store the 
entire Encyclopaedia Britannica plus the 
complete works of Shakespeare on a 
single disc. Maybe we should let the RCA 
system take over the home-movie busi- 
ness and make something more useful out 


of this. 


Deal 


Continued from page 8 

fier, and speaker, the system includes a 
video-disc player, video-cassette 
recorder, and_ projection-television 
screen. 

Video Etc. plans to emphasize the idea 
of video as a ‘‘system.” In Dedham, its 
video display room physically links the 
Tweeter and Video Etc. salesrooms. The 
notion is that audio and video can be the 


Susan Lapides 














Tech’s recent acquisition 


yin and yang of home entertainment: a 
video disc’s sound is played to its best 
advantage through high-quality 
speakers, and conversely, a Devo con- 
cert may reverberate well at home, but the 
visuals can be half the fun. 

Joseph. Plonka, of Tech HiFi, has 
noticed the start of what local retailers 
hope will be a trend. ‘Sales of the video 
disc have been evenly split between audio 
and video,’’ he says, at Tech’s Harvard 
Square store. ‘People who have been 
buying turntables have been buying this 
instead.” 

Despite such encouraging signs, 
marketing the new technology is not 
without its pitfalls. All three com- 
ponents have problems to surmount. 
Projection television sets, which cost at 
least $2500, may never become mass con- 
sumer items. And the laser system and 
video-cassette recorder appear to have 
design limitations. Unlike their audio 
counterparts, the video-heads on both 
Beta and VHS video-cassette recorders 
wear out. Under optimal conditions, their 
life expectancy may be 3000 hours; under 
standard care, 1000 hours may be usual. 
Replacement heads and labor to install 
them cost about $150. 

in addition, the laser-disc system has 
suffered from an ongoing problem with 
disc manufacture.. A salesman for Disco- 
Vision Associates, which produces soft- 
ware for the Pioneer system, confirms 
that 20 percent of the discs sold in and 
around Boston have been defective. 
Although customers can get replace- 
ments through their retailers, the prob- 
lem may retard the system’s rate of 
growth. 

There is, however, optimism through- 
out the video industry that as technology 
is perfected and economies of scale take 
hold video recording-and-playback 
systems will play an expanding role in 
homes in the industrialized world. 

‘We've been watching television for 30 
years,’ says Andrew Cushner, a Video 
Etc. salesman who previously was a 
researcher for Harvard’s Center for 
Research in Children’s Television. ‘‘But 
we haven't been able to make television. 
That's the difference, and it is a revolu- 
tion.” 


The ’80s 


Continued from page 12 

then take several years for them to 
accumulate a significant catalogue of 
releases in digital form. Putting dates on 
this process, figure on 1982 or ‘83 for the 
adoption of standards, so that by 1988 or 
so there will be a substantial catalogue — 
a few thousand digital recordings — to 
choose from. (If this sounds like plenty, 
recall that the Schwann guide lists 45,000 


records). So even with a fairly optimistic 
forecast, the majority of recordings will 
be available only in old-fashioned analog 
form until about 1990. (If you were put- 
ting off the purchase of a new turntable 
or cartridge because you thought it might 
be obsolete in a couple of years, forget it.) 
The advanced audiophiles among us will 
start buying digital-disc players before 
the middle of this decade, but there will 
be a long period of overlap between the 
two technologies, and most of us will still 
be using our analog record players until 
the ‘90s, at least to play all the old favor- 
ites that won’t be reissued in digital 
format yet. 

While we wait, we are likely to be 
squeezed in a gap between rising expecta- 
tions and deteriorating performance. As 


more records are made from digital 


master tapes, their potential quality gets 
better, but because of oil costs and other 
problems, it is getting harder to make 
discs with really quiet surfaces. Even 
British and German pressings are no 
longer the paragons of quality they used 
to be. To get us through this squeeze, 
dbx-encoded records will become 
increasingly attractive both to audio- 
philes and to the better record manu- 
facturers. Not all record labels will adopt 
the dbx process, of course, both because 
some producers don’t like its oc- 
casionally audible side effects and be- 
cause record distributors don’t like deal- 
ing with double inventory (having to 
supply both conventional and encoded 
versions of the same recording, and 
keeping them straight). But you can 
expect to see dbx-encoded records in 
increasing numbers, derived from 
conventional master tapes, digital master 
tapes, and from at least some direct-to- 
disc record makers. 

So much for records. What's going to 
happen to open-reel and cassette tapes? 
For starters, no, Virginia, there is not 
likely to be any open-reel metal-particle 
tape. The principal benefit of metal tape 
is its high coercivity, which translates 
into increased headroom in cassette 
recording at high frequencies (particu- 
larly above 10,000 Hz). In open-reel tape 
recording at 7% ips, the wider tape is 
moving four times faster than in cas- 
settes, so the improvement moves up in 
frequency to the 40,000 Hz range. The 
only clear use for metal-particle tape in 
open-reel machines would be in a digital 
tape deck using open-reel rather than 
video-cassette format. 

Meanwhile, the realization is gradu- 
ally spreading that metal tape is not a 
panacea in cassette recording either, since 
its benefits are limited to high 
frequencies. Its high price is justifiable 
only for those situations in which the 
dynamic range of the recording might be 
limited by high-frequency saturation, as 
in the live recording of a jazz ensemble. 
Metal provides little or no benefit in 
recordings of bass-heavy disco, sym- 
phonic, or chamber music. However, a 
number of manufacturers are developing 
recorders (both standard-size cassettes 
and micro-cassettes) which run at half the 
standard cassette speed, or 15/16 ips. At 
this speed, the benefit of metal tape is 
extended down in frequency to include 
the range from 5000 to 10,000 Hz, and 
thus at half-speed, metal tape can make 
the difference between high-fidelity 
recording and dictation-quality sound. In 
a year or two, then, we will have a num- 
ber of 15/16 ips recorders providing an 
hour and a half of uninterrupted high- 
quality recording using C90 metal 
cassettes. 

While metal-particle cassettes will not 
be a mass-market success with users of 
standard-speed cassette recorders, the 
existence of metal tape will indirectly 
benefit all cassette users by stimulating 
more rapid development of improve- 
ments in conventional, oxide-tape 
formulations. For instance, TDK is intro- 
ducing its SA-X formulation, with 
increased high-frequency headroom, and 
by 1982, DuPont probably will have its 
Crolyn III, enhanced chromium-dioxide 
tape ready for sale with performance 
close to that of today’s metal-particle 
tapes. By the mid-’80s, such improve- 
ments will have induced the makers of 
metal tape to work on a second gen- 
eration metal-particle formulation, which 
would provide the full performance that 
metal tape is theoretically capable of 
delivering but present formulations 
don’t. And by that time there will also be 
experimental cassette machines designed 
to work with tapes employing a very thin 
coating of solid metal instead of an array 
of microscopic metal particles on a plastic 
backing. Now that’s really a metal tape. 





























....to the highest level of accuracy. ships and minimizes diffraction effects, so the DQ-10 


sounds equally impressive with jazz, rock, 

classical and folk music. 

But technical explanations can't tell you 

how great these speakers sound. So 

we ve chosen a few knowledgeable people 

as Dahlquist representatives. Their locations are 

listed below. Each has DQ-10's set up, in a comfortable, 
acoustically sensible listening environment, for you to audition. 
Make some time soon to visit them. You'll enjoy listening up. 


APE LepusIis@Tr 


60) Old Willets Path, Hauppauge, New York 11787 (516) 234-5757 


The Dahlquist DQ-10 Phased Array™ is 

accuracy. It reclaims the missing third dimension 

—depth—and gives your music substance and form. 

The DQ-10 resolves detail and ambiehce so well that listen- 

ing to your own records becomes a musical revelation. Even the 
most demanding instrument, the human voice, sounds natural. 


And our patented Phased Array™ principle preserves time/phase relation- 





Eardrum of N.E. 
Harvard Sq. 

16 Eliot St., 

Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
(617) 864-1155 


Eardrum of N.E. 

160 Cambridge St., 
Burlington, Mass. 01803 
(617) 273-1105 


Eardrum 

1262 Worcester Rd., 
Natick, Mass. 01760 
(617) 653-2195 


Natural Sound West 
317 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. 01608 
(617) 754-6856 


Tweeter Etc. 

The Mall of N.H. 

1500 South Willow St., 
Manchester, N.H. 03101 
(603) 627-4600 


Tweeter Etc. 

520 Amherst St., 
Nashua, N.H. 03060 
(603) 880-7300 


Tweeter Etc. 

269 Thayer St., 
Providence, R.!. 02906 
(401) 274-8900 


Tweeter Etc. 
Warwick Mall 
Warwick, R.|. 02886 
(401) 739-1900 
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York. It’s relayed to New Jer- 
sey and from there to a satellite, 
which transmits to hundreds 
of earth stations around the 
nation. Locally, the signal is 
received at the 10-meter Boston 
Earth Station in Woburn, the 
largest in New England. From 
Woburn the signal is sent to 
Haverhill and from there to 
Colony’s MDS transmitter atop 
the Prudential tower. The entire 
journey from New York to your 
living room takes about a quarter 
of a second. 


Over-the-air 
subscription television 


The two other subscription 
television services available in 
greater Boston broadcast on the 
frequencies of UHF stations. The 
subscription UHF signals are 
mission and decoded by boxes 
placed on or near subscribers’ 
television sets. Both systems in- 
clude the installation of special 
roof antennas, and the two sys- 
tems’ decoders are not inter- 
changeable. StarCase, transmit- 
ting on channel 68 out of Bos- 
ton; and Preview, which uses 
channel 27 out of Worcester, 
charge the same fee: $45 for in- 
stallation plus $17.50 monthly 
(that’s $210 per year) charge. 


StarCase, which has been in 
operation for two years, offers 
about 17 or 18 movies per month 
plus concerts and collegiate sports 
to its 50,000 subscribers within a 
50-mile radius of Boston. Most of 
the movies are major motion pic- 
tures, such as Superman, but 
foriegn films are also shown. 
After midnight, it broadcasts 
adult action films, but never 
shows X-rated pictures. 

One of StarCase’s strong 
selling points, says general mana- 
ger Fred Horowitz, is its exclu- 
sive coverage of football, basket- 
ball, and hockey games at ‘far- 
vard, Boston University, and 
UMass. 

StarCase is on the air week- 
days from half past noon to 2 
p.m. and from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m. On 
Friday and Saturday nights it 
transmits from midnight to 3 p.m. 

Preview, based in Norwood but 
transmitting from Worcester, is a 
newcomer, having just started 
operating on September 8. It can 
be received in an area extending 
north to Manchester, east to Bos- 
ton, south to Newport, and west 
to Springfield. 

Preview shows 60 movies a 
month, about 35 of them new 
titles and the remainder repeats 
from the previous month. Two or 
three specials, such as rock con- 
certs, are offered as well. In addi- 
tion, Preview will soon begin 
covering basketball games at Bos- 
ton College and Holy Cross. 

Preview is on from 7 p.m. to 1 


a.m. during the week and from 
around 3 p.m. to 3 a.m. on week- 
ends. 


Cable television 

Cable television is available 
only in communities that have 
undergone the lengthy licensing 
and cable-installation process. 
Depending on its size, a munici- 
pality could wait three years or 
longer frorh the day it goes out to 
bid until its residents receive cable 
transmissions. Boston has no 
cable TV, but many nearby towns 
have been getting it for years. 

A cable company, like the tele- 
phone company, strings an out- 
side line into the customer's 
home. The cable is then attached 
directly to the television. fn most 
cases, the subscriber rents or buys 
a cable converter that sits on top 
of the TV. Many television sets 
being manufactured today, how- 
ever, can accommodate signals 
without a converter. 

Unlike subscription services, 
cable systems carry.more than 
one channel. Most cable com- 
panies offer optional movie 
channels, such as Home Box 
Office, at an additional cost. 
These extra channels can be tuned 
in only after the company has 
removed the outside ‘‘trap’’ that 
blocks their signals to sub- 
scribers who have not ordered 
them. 

The largest cable-television 


operation in the Boston Area is 


Warner Cable of Massachusetts, 


which started 10 years ago in 
Malden. Its Medford office now 
serves 45,000 viewers in Chelsea, 
Everett, Malden, Medford, Mel- 
rose, Somerville, and Winthrop. 
A new Lynn branch connects to 
an additional 12,000 customers in 
Lynn, Swampscott, and Salem. 
In the Medford area, it costs 
$8.50 monthly, plus a $15 instal- 
lation fee, to receive 25 cable-tele- 
vision stations. For an additional 
$8, you can get Warner’s own 
Movie Channel, 24 hours a day of 
uncut, commercial-free motion 
pictures, including R-rated 
movies but no X-rated ones. 
Subscribers in the Lynn area 
pay $7.50 per month for 36 cable 
channels, and eventually they'll 


‘get 16 more for the same price. In 


addition, Warner's Lynn office 
offers four special options at 
additional costs: for $8, the 
Movie Channel; for $8, Home 
Box Office; for $3.95, Home 
Theater Network, which shows 
nightly G- or PG-rated movies 
guaranteed not to offend the old 
or corrupt the young; and for $8, 
Escapade, adult-oriented action 
films (but no X-rated material) 


‘from 8 p.m. to 4 a.m., Tuesday 


through Saturday. 

Warner’s basic cable service 
includes local and out-of-state 
network affiliates, PBS channels, 
and independent UHF and VHF 
stations, in addition to pro- 
graming exclusive to cable-TV 
subscribers. Among the high- 
lights of the package are a 24- 





A CAR TS NO PLACE 
FOR MOST CAR STEREOS. 


The engineers at Craig carefully bal- 


n a showroom, any car stereo sounds 
Eh But, as you probably know, cars move. 
And for most car stereos, & 


that spells trouble. 


Buildings. Moun- 
tains. Bridges. Tunnels. 
Telephone wires. There's 
danger lurking every- 
where and your music 
suffers the consequences. 
A whole chorus of fuzzz, 


fading and overlapping 


stations. 


Well, you don’t have Craig Road-Rat 
to take it anymore. Now there's a car stereo 
built for the hazards of the road. Not just 
the comforts of a showroom. 

It's called the Road-Rated” Receiver. 

It's built by Craig. And it was made to move. 


Stop in at your local Craig Dealer today! 


ARTESIA Bt COMPTON, CALIFORNIA 


Wheitvondriee through 
this kind of jungle; , you needa 


anced the se 
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nsitivity, RF intermodulation, 
alternate channel rejec- 
tion and capture ratio. 
Which means the 
Road-Rated Receiver 
sifts through the clutter, 
8 so what you hear is music 
to your ears. 
, ‘To give your ears 
m another treat, add a pair 
i of Craig speakers. They re 
| incredibly accurate. 
Receiver. And combined with 
‘a Road-Rated Receiver, you'll have clear, 
clean sound on almost any road you drive. 
That's not something you hear every day. 


CSCAIG. 


ROAD-RATED RECEIVERS 








hour news channel; a 24-hour 
Reuters channel offering finan- 
cial news when the stock market 
is open.and sports after the mar- 
ket closes, or a 24-hour sports 
channel; a station of local origin 
broadcasting civic events and 
meetings; Nickelodeon, 11 hours 
a day of non-violent, non-racist, 
non-sexist children’s programs 
along the lines of ‘Sesame Street”’ 
but segmented into programs 
aimed at specific age groups; live 
coverage of the US House of Rep- 
resentatives; and for subscribers 
in the Lynn service area (only), 
the daytime-only public-service 
informational Modern Satellite 
Network, all-French and _all- 
Spanish channels, and an educa- 
tional channel whose programs 
can lead to college credit. 

The Adams Russell Company, 
in Waltham, which currently 
serves Leominster, Gardner, 
Fitchburg, and Lunenburg, has a 
license to transmit to Peabody and 
expects to begin hooking up cus- 
tomers there in December. In Pea- 
body, it will cost $7.50 a month 
for 52 cable-TV channels and an 
additional $8 for Home Box 
Office. There is no installation 
fee. 

The 52 channels will include all 
the Boston signals, broadcasts 
from Madison Square Garden 
and the House of Representa- 
tives, two children’s channels, 
Monday- and Thursday-night 
sports, BBC in America, a 
religious channel, a French chan- 
nel from Canada, a want-ad chan- 
nel, and channels out of New 
York, Chicago, Oakland, San 
Francisco, New Bedford, Provi- 
dence, and Atlanta. In addition, 
there are local-access channels for 
senior citizens, the library, and 
local government. 

Colonial Cablevision of Revere 
serves only that town and has 
been operating there since 1971. 
It now reaches 7906 customers. 
For $6.98 a month, subscribers 
receive four Boston VHF sta- 
tions, two Boston UHF stations, 
the local Revere channel sharing a 
slot with Channel 6 out of New 
Bedford, and channels out of 
Providence, Manchester, and 
Worcester. Expanded service 
offers all of the above plus Chan- 
nels 11 and 9 from New York, 
three more Boston UHF chan- 
nels, and the Revere high-school 
channel. Colonial subscribers can 
also get Home Box Office for an 
additional $7.50 per month. 

Greater Boston Cable Tele- 
vision has been operating in the 
area for 12 years. Combined with 
its offshoot, Lowell Cable Tele- 
vision, it now boasts 25,000 sub- 
scribers. Burlington, Woburn, 
Stoneham, Wilmington, and Bil- 
lerica are covered by the Greater 
Boston system, and the Lowell 
branch has licenses to expand to 
Tewksbury and Chelmsford. 

For $7.25 per month plus a $15 
installation fee, subscribers 
receive 11 channels, including a 
Woburn cable station, Boston and 
Providence channels, Channel 9 
from Manchester, and a cable 
news channel. 

For $8.80 a month and a $20 
installation charge, Greater Bos- 
ton offers 25 channels, including 
stations from New York, Quebec, 
Worcester, and New Bedford; 
and channels featuring the 
Reuters financial and sports 
reports, the US House of Repre- 
sentatives, religious programing, 
news, and 24-hour sports broad- 
casting. 

Greater Boston Cable Tele- 
vision also offers two optional 
movie channels — Home Box 
Office and Cinamex — which cost 
$9.95 each or $17.90 if bought 
together. Cinamex, available 
beginning November 9, is dis- 
tributed by Home Box Office and 
will not duplicate HBO films 
within any given month. 
Specializing in classics, old and 
foreign films, children’s films, 
and adult movies (though not X- 
rated ones), Cinamex is on the air 
20 hours a day, from 10 a.m. to 4, 
a.m., and will soon expand its 
transmissions to.span 24 hours. 
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waighs Test labs now use 


Simo cclociiriamiavmiucrainrsimc 
evaluate record playback performance. 
~ A warped record. 


Magazine test reports are usually 
based on measurements made with 
yebce) CrcsyCevarcl me [ett elseaalm-taremetaret sa 
io(-FVMF-lexese-icelmumaeyacctislela Men lelarcmeli 
which matches the real-life situation 
you face at home. 

Webaatt-viMar-limeseescelmetralttcaaebcse 
today are warped. And even records 
that are slightly warped can make 
reve) eho alscevar-tmcevacr-beem: bare me-baes (eta 
combinations (typically 18 grams 
effective mass) distort badly and even 
leave the record groove. 

The test labs know this, of course, 
which is why they tried something 
different with Dual’s 8-gram Ultra 
Low Mass tonearm and cartridge 
system. They added an innovative 
test instrument to their scopes and 
meters. 

A badly warped record. 

The results of this new test are not 
reported as percentages, decibels or 
other technical jargon, but in clear 
and unmistakable language: 

“Navigating the worst warps we 
could find, the Dual/Ortofon 
combination proved very agile 
indeed, with nary a mistrack.” 

High Fidelity 

“.. tracked the most severely 
Che orsre Mm asaescckmiamelrtaae) (ced (eer 
usually so well that we heard nothing 
wrong.” Stereo Review 

“Even a severe warp that would 


air will usually give no more than a 
slight ‘thump’...and most warps 
are undetectable by ear.” l 
Popular Electronics AS 

“The Dual takes dead aim atthe ~™ 
a (sae me) Mel tiem es olcerettlas(eyateeneate 
warped record—and response to 
record warps practically is eliminated 
at the source.” Stereo 

One test lab, after making the usual 
measurements, chose to just listen to 
music as reproduced by ULM. 

“There is no way measurements, or 
mere words, can describe the acoustic 
presence of this record player... highs 
are crystalline, with a purity we 
haven’t heard before. The bass is so 
clean that one can hear new sounds 
from records, such as the harmonic 
Na ledc-le(obame mittee) Chuo m-leetat-<-me) am eats 
double bass... overall definition and 
transient response were outstanding.” 
HiFi/Stereo Buyers’ Guide 

b Costa Coloma temats-taneaCmetticoesalas 
ULM makes. Visit your local Dual 
dealer and be sure to bring your own 
“test instrument.” Especially one that 
seem unplayably warped. 

ULM. 

A major breakthrough in record 
playback technology. 

Ls iel com cep mele ml ey cera slttccMe (civarel otal 
EY! at bacm Bier) Ol O\y Matt eate-lo) (Me welect 
start at less than $190. United Audio, 
120 So. Columbus Ave., Mt. Vernon, 





normally throw the pickup into the 
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Tech Hi Fi 

870 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 

240 A Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02116 

Vinebrook Plaza, Burlington, MA 01803 (Bargain Ctr.) 
38 Boylston Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 

95 First Street, Cambridge, MA 02141 (Bargain Ctr.) 
182 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02139 
198 Endicott Street, Danvers, MA 01923 

850 Providence Highway, Dedham, MA 02026 

50 Worcester Highway, Framingham, MA 01701 

345 State Road, North Dartmouth, MA 02747 

464 Washington Street, Quincy, MA 02169 

120-134 Broadway, Saugus, MA 01906 

304 Turnpike Road, Shrewsbury, MA 01545 

352 Main Street, Stoneham, MA 02180 

667 Main Street, Waltham, MA 02154 

301 Park Avenue, Worcester, MA 01609 

375 North Montello Street, Brockton, MA 02401 (Bargain Ctr.) 
685 Pleasant Street, Brockton, MA 02401 

Hanover Plaza, Routes 53 & 139, Hanover, MA 02339 
Capetown Plaza, Route 132, Hyannis, MA 02601 


Natural Sound West 
319 Main Street, Worcester, MA 01608 


NY 10553. 
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Fred Locke Stereo 

1048 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 

Burlington Village Mail, 43 Middlesex Turnpike, Burlington, MA 01803 
57 Boylston Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 

180 Endicott Street, Danvers, MA 01923 

1400 Worcester Road, Natick, MA 01760 


Tweeter, etc. 
874 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 


Nantucket Sound 

Westgate Mall Complex, Brockton, MA 01506 
Route 53, Farmer’s Market, Hanover, MA 02339 
Cape Cod Mall, Hyannis, MA 02601 

North Dartmouth Mall, North Dartmouth, MA 02714 
32 Copeland Street, Quincy, MA 02169 

1639 Hancock Street, Quincy, MA 02169 


Auditus — The Sense of Hearing 
170 Worcester Road, Routes 9 & 128, Wellesley, MA 02181 


Waltham Camera & Stereo 
365 Moody Street, Waltham, MA 02154 


Brands Mart 
127 Smith Place, Cambridge, MA 02138 
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Concerts 


Continued from page 14 
Continuo, and Telemann’s Fan- 
tasie in D major for Viola. 

8:00 (WCRB) GTE Concert Hour. 
Antonio de Almeida conducts the 
Monte Carlo Opera Orchestra in 
the Ballet Music to Verdi's II 
Trovatore and Vespri Siciliani. 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Sym- 
phony. Rafael Kubelik conducts 
an all-Mozart program: Masonic 
Funeral Music, Symphony No. 
41 (Jupiter), and Mass in C major 
(Coronation), with Popp, Zikai, 
Oliver, and King. 


Wednesday, November 12 

8:00 (WGBH) Mostly Beecham. 
‘‘Beecham’s Haydn.” Part V fea- 
tures Sir Thomas performing 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 96 
(Miracle), Symphony No. 102, 


and excerpts from the Seasons; 
and conversation with critic Feliz 
Aprahamian, Haydn scholar H.C. 
Robbins Landon, tenor Alexan- 
der Young, clarinettist Jack 
Brymer, violinist Steven Staryk, 
and Sir Thomas himself. 

8:00 (WCRB) GTE Concert Hour. 
Organist Daniel Chorzempa per- 
forms Bach’s Chorale Prelude, 
cellist Janos Starker performs 
Bach's Cello Sonata No. 2, and 
Pablo Casals leads the Marlboro 
Festival Orchestra in Bach’s 
Orchestral Suite No. 3. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland 
Orchestra. Frank Shipway con- 
ducts Rossini’s Semiramide Over- 
ture, Mozart’s Horn Concerto 
No. 4, with Barry Tuckwell, and 
Rachmaninoff’s Symphony No. 
» 


Thursday, November 13 

8:00 (WCRB) GTE Concert Hour. 
Ernest Ansermet conducts the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 


in Bartok’s Two Portraits, and the 
Guarneri Quartet performs Bar- 
tok’s String Quartet No. 1. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Phil- 
harmonic. Henry Lewis conducts 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 99, 
Ravel’s Alborada del Gracioso, 
and Rachmaninoff’s Symphony 
No. 2. 


Friday, November 14 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO ‘(live). Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 2, Bloch’s 
Schelomo, with cellist Jules Eskin, 
and Copland’s Dance Sym- 
phony. 

8:00-midnight (WATD) The Sail 
Loft (live). A performance by 
John McCutheon. 

8:00 (WGBH) Special Concert 
(live). “80th Birthday Tribute to 
Aaron Copland.” 

8:00 (WCRB) GTE Concert Hour. 
Henryk Szeryng performs 
Mozart’s Violin Sonata in D 
major, K. 306, with pianist Ingrid 


Haebler accompanying; and 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto No. 4, 
with Alexander Gibson con- 
ducting the New Philharmonia 
Orchestra. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the 
Tanglewood concert of August 8, 
1980, Colin Davis conducts an 
all-Berlioz program: Tristia, Sara 
la Baigneuse, the Royal Hunt and 
Storm from Les Troyens, and the 
Symphonie Fantastique. This 
broadcast will be repeated on Sat- 
urday, November 15, beginning 
at 8:00 p.m. on WCRB and on 
WGBH, and on Tuesday, 
November 18, beginning at 8:00 
p.m. on WGBH. 

11:00 (WGBH). The Blues Hour. 
A feature on Papa Charlie Jack- 
son, Gertrude ‘“Ma” Rainey, and 
medicine shows. 


Saturday, November 15 

10:30 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro 
Musica. Georg Solti conducts the 
Chicago Symphony in Verdi's 
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Today's hottest recording group. 


So no matter which tape you 
play in the group, you're assured of a 
great solo performance. 

Pick up a few and put together a 
group of your own. 


Latest sales figures show that 
Maxell is the fastest-growing brand 
of recording tape in the country 


today. 


It’s not surprising. 


Every type of Maxell tape, from 
LN to UD-XL is designed to give you 
the widest frequency response, the 
highest possible signal-to-noise ratio 
and the lowest distortion. 
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OUR ONLY BUSINESS” 


Requiem, with Leontyne Price, 
Janet Baker, Veriano Luchetti, 
and Jose van Dam. 

Noon-5:00 (WGBH) Jazz Grotto 
Fund-raising Special (live). Jazz 
performances by the Bobby 
Green Band, Ray Santisi and 
James Rueben, and the Walker 
Band. 

2:00 (WCRB) Opera and Ora- 
torio. John Frandsen directs the 
Danish Radio Symphony Chorus 
and Orchestra in Nielsen’s Mas- 
karade, with Hansen, Plesner, 
Landy, Johansen, and Sorensen. 
8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) BSO 
(live). See the listing for Friday, 
November 14. 


. Sunday, November 16 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series. Violist Patricia 
McCarty, clarinettist Chester 
Brezniak, and pianist Christo- 
pher O'Reilly perform Hinde- 
mith’s Sonata for Clarinet and 
Piano and Sonata for Solo Viola. 
12:30 (WGBH) Studio One (live). 
Performances by the vocal quar- 
tet Liederkreis (winners of the 
1980 Naumburg Competition) 
and by the Beacon Brass Quintet, 
whose repertoire ranges from 
Palestrina to Scott Joplin. 

2:00 (WCAS) Live at Passim. A 
performance by the Gloucester 
Horn Pipe and Clog Society. 
2:30 (WGBH) Keyboard Extrava- 
ganza (live). Professor Roland 
Nadeau of Northeastern and a 
guest pianist or harpsichordist 
perform a studio concert of 
phoned-in favorites. 

7:30 (WGBH) Folk Heritage. 
Music and conversation with 
folky Tom Paxton. 

8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at 
the Opera. Wolfgang Sawallisch 
conducts a performance of 
Wagner's The Flying Dutchman, 
with Crass, Silja, Uhl, and 
Greindl; and Herbert von Kara- 
jan conducts Act III from 
Wagner’s Die Walkuere, with 
Rysanek, Varnary, and Bjorling. 
8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at 
the Opera. Daniel Barenboim 
conducts the Orchestre de Paris in 
Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust, 
with Minton, Domingo, Fischer- 
Dieskau, and Bastin. 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! From 
New York’s Public Theater, Bos- 
ton jazz pianist Jaki Byard and his 
trio range from ragtime to the 
avant-garde; with his 17-piece 
big band, the Apollo Stompers, 
Byard performs a set of originals 
and standards. 

10:00 (WERS) Metrowave (live). 
The keyboard-oriented elec- 
tronic music of the New Models 
is performed live from the studio. 
10:30 (WGBH) Folk Festival, 
USA. “Sing Out.” A_ musical 
exploration into the 30-year his- 
tory of Sing Out! The Folk Song 
Magazine through the words of 
its founders and editors and 
through a sampling of some of 
the 2000 folk songs it has pub- 
lished. 


Monday, November 17 

8:00 (WGBH) San Francisco 
Opera. Wolfgang Rennert con- 
ducts Richard Strauss’s Arabella, 
with Kanawa, Wixell, Daniels, 
Mills, Bailey, and Cervena. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
David Atherton conducts the 
London Sinfonietta in Tippett’s 
Songs for Dov, with tenor Robert 
Tear; Colin Davis conducts the 
Covent Garden Chorus and 
Orchestra in Tippett’s Four 
Ritual Dances from Midsummer 
Marriage, with Carlyle, Bain- 
bridge, Remedios, and Dean. 
9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco 
Symphony. Simon Rattle con- 
ducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 60 
(Il Distratto), Hindemith’s Horn 
Concerto, with Arthur Krehbiel, 
and Sibelius’s Symphony No. 5. 
9:00 (WHRB) Harvard-Radcliffe 
Orchestra. James Yannatos con- 
ducts the Prelude to Wagner's Die 
Meistersinger von Nuernberg, 
Berg’s Violin Concerto, with 
Roman Totenberg, and Richard 
Strauss’s Don Juan. 


Tuesday, November 18 
9:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro 


Continued on page 26 





SOUND SHAPERS 


THE FINAL 


COMPONENT 


BUY AN lolc EQUALIZER AND GET CUSTOM-TAILORED 


SOUND YOUR COMPONENTS ARE CAPABLE OF DELIVERING. 


Here are sorne of the ways an 
Equalizer can tailor the 
music to fit your ears: 


1. Make your speakers really 
work for you. 


Contrary to what some manu- 
facturers try to tell you, there are some 
very basic laws of physics that govern 
the low frequency response of a 
‘speaker. They are: the mass of the 
moving system, the cone area, the 
magnet and the cabinet volume. Once 
these things are designed into a 
speaker, the low frequency response 
can’t be lowered. Except by electrical 
equalization. 

Sometimes speakers have a 
midbass hump. That gives you the 
illusion of listening to deep bass, but 
actually it’s just plain boom. A multi- 
band frequency equalizer can eliminate 
the midbass hump and, at the same 
time, unlike a normal tone control, 
extend the true low bass response. 


2. Get rid of rumble, hiss and 
surface noise. 


To stop rumble or low frequency 
overload, adiust the lowes: control on 
an equaiizer. Since there’s little of the 
fundamentals below 40Hz, you 
probably won’t miss any music. 

To stop scratches or other su:face 
noise — or even tape hiss — just bring 
down the levels at 5 to 9kHz and above. 

You can even use an equalizer to 
compensate for the boosted highs 
when you're listening to tapes recorded 
with a Dolby and you don't have a Dolby 
playback decoder. 


3. Improve record, tape and 
broadcast quality. 


Good quality radio broadcasts are 
rare. But audio equalization can 
properly rebalance the signal. 
Equalization can also rebalance 
records or tapes that seem to be 
lacking in tone and range. 





4. Make studio quality tapes, 
without a studio. 


To make any tape sound smooth and 
professional, you need a studio 
environment. But without one, you can 
still make your tapes sound 
professional by using a frequency 
equalizer. 


5. Eliminate feedback and adjust 
the balance of live 
performance. 


An equalizer is a must for good live 
performing. A performer can increase 
the voice over the band, or increase the 
volume without feedback, and adjust 
the sound of the band to fit the room 
being performed in. All with a 
frequency equalizer. 


6. Stop transducer 
incompatibility. 


Sometimes a good cartridge and a 
good speaker system still result in a not 
very good sound. But the proper 
control on an equalizer can fix all that 
by taking the sound down a few dB. 


There’s an ADC Sound 
Shaper to suit your taste... 
and fit your wallet. 


ADC Sound Shapers are designed 
and priced to fit anyone’s needs and 
budget. We offer everything from the 
basic Sound Shaper One to the top-of- 
the-line Sound Shaper Three 
Paragraphic. ™ 


THE lol} SOUND SHAPER 
IS AVAILABLE AT THESE 
FINE DEALERS: 


Boston: Hi-Fi Buys 
Brockton: Tech Hi-Fi 
Cambridge: Hi-Fi Buys 
Lechmere 
Dedham: Hi-Fi Buys 
Lechmere Sales 
Danvers: Lechmere Sales 
Framingham: Lechmere 
Tweeter Etc. 
Hanover: Tech Hi-Fi 
Hyannis: Tech Hi-Fi 
Newburyport: Port City Hi-Fi 
Peabody: Hi-Fi Buys 
Springfield: Lechmere 
Swampscott: Hi-Fi Buys 
Worcester: Hi-Fi Buys 
Tweeter, Etc. 
Manchester, NH: Lechmere 
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Concerts 


Continued from page 24 
Musica. “Music for Latvian Inde- 
pendence Day.”’ The celebration 
includes Medins’s Suite Concer- 
tante for Cello and Piano, Kal- 
nins’s The Long Night and Sym- 
phony No. 4, Kenins’s Concer- 
tino for Two Pianos, and Vitols’s 
Romance in D minor. 

8:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). See the 
listing for Friday, November 14. 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Liszt program, pianist 
Claudio Arrau performs Remi- 
niscences de Boccanegra, the 
Hungarian State Folk Ensemble 
and Soloists perform Three 
Choral Pieces, and Willi Bos- 
kovsky conducts the London 
Philharmonic in Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 3. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Sym- 
phony. Georg Solti conducts the 
Overture to Wagner’s Flying 
Dutchman, Mendelssohn's Piano 
Concerto No. 1, with Murray 
Perahia, and Bartok’s Concerto 
for Orchestra. 


Wednesday, November 19 
8:00 (WGBH) Mostly Beecham. 
“Beecham and German Opera.” 
Part VI features Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting excerpts 
from The Magic Flute, Elektra, 
Tristan und Isolde, and Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio; and con- 
versations with Maggie Teyte, 
producer Walter Legge, critic 
John Amis, violist Arnold Newn- 
ham, and Sir Thomas himself. 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
Alfons and Aloys Kontarsky per- 
form Stravinsky’s Concerto for 
Two Solo Pianos, and the Dvorak 
Chamber Orchestra performs 
Stravinsky's Concerto for Piano 
and Wind Instruments. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Lorin Maazel conducts 
Verdi’s Overture to La Forza del 
Destino, Loeffler’s A Pagan 
Poem, Respighi’s Fountains of 
Rome, and Dvorak’s Symphony 
No. 7. 


Thursday, November 20 

8:00 (WGBH) A Note to You. 
“The Great Piano Concertos,” 
part I. In this new series, Profes- 
sor Roland Nadeau of North- 
eastern discusses a performance 
of a great piano concerto; this 
week’s feature is Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto No. 24. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Ber- 
nard Haitink conducts the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra in Bruck- 
ner’s Symphony No. 0. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Phil- 
harmonic. Christoph Eschen- 
bach conducts Zimmermann’s 
Photoptosis, Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 104 (London), and 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 6 
(Pastoral). 

9:00 (WGBH) American Cham- 
ber Music Festival. The Ameri- 
can String Quartet performs 
Beach’s Theme and Variations for 
Flute and String Quartet, with 
flutist Nadine Asin, and Chad- 
wick’s String Quartet No. 4; vio- 
linist Curtis Macomber leads a 
trio in Schuman’s Amaryllis 
Variations; and trumpeter Louis 
Ranger leads a quartet in Kay’s 
Brass Quartet. 


Friday, November 21 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Seiji 
Ozawa conducts Prokofiev's 
Violin Concerto No. 2, with Peter 
Zazofsky, and Shostakovich’s 
Symphony No. 10. This broad- 
cast will be repeated on Satur- 
day, November 22, beginning at 
8:00 p.m. on WCRB and on 
WGBH. 

8:00 (WGBH) Musical Stage. 
‘Rodgers and Hart.” Part I of this 
new series looks at the Rodgers 
and Hart musicals from 1919 to 
1927. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
Louis Auriacombe conducts the 
Toulouse Chamber Orchestra in 
Haydn's Divertimento in E-flat, 
and the Aeolian Quartet per- 
forms Haydn’s String Quartet in 
E-flat, No. 6. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the 
Tanglewood concert of August 9, 
1980, Colin Davis conducts 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 36 
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(Linz), and Mahler’s Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn, with alto Maureen 
Forrester and baritone John 
Shirley-Quirk. 

9:00 (WGBH) Minnesota 
Orchestra. Henry Charles Smith 
conducts Dello Joio’s Variations, 
Chaconne, and Finale; Saint- 
Saens’s Piano Concerto No. 2, 
with Earl Wild; Copland’s Quiet 
City; and Respighi’s Pines of 
Rome. 

11:00 (WGBH) The Blues Hour. 
A feature on Chicago blues gui- 
tarist Otis Rush. 


Saturday, November 22 

All day (WERS) Live Music 
Weekend. A fund-raising week- 
end featuring mostly Boston-area 
musical talent — from jazz to rock 
to classical, and all the in- 
betweens. 

Noon (WBUR) Minnesota 
Orchestra. See the listing for Fri- 
day, November 21. 

2:00 (WCRB) Opera and Ora- 
torio. Rafael Fruehbeck de Burgos 
conducts the Philharmonia 
Chorus and Orchestra in Haydn’s 
Creation, with Donath, Tear, and 
van Dam. 

3:00 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! “Bra- 
zilian Jazz.” From the Holly- 
wood Bowl, vocalist Flora Purim 
and percussionist Airto Moreira 
perform electrified samba fusion; 
multi-instrumentalist Hermeto 
Pascoal performs from the Mon- 
treux Jazz Festival; and vocalist 
Elis Regina performs with her 
quintet from Montreux. This 
broadcast will be repeated on 
Sunday, December 7, beginning 
at 9:00 p.m. on WBUR. 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) BSO 
(live). See the listing for Friday, 
November 21. 


Sunday, November 23 

All day (WERS) Live Music 
Weekend. See the listing for Sat- 
urday, November 22. 

1:00 (WGBH) Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. Jorge Mester conducts 
Bach’s Suite in A minor for Flute 
and Strings, with James Galway; 
Mozart's Symphony No. 35 
(Haffner); Nielsen’s Flute Con- 
certo, with Galway; and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 2 (Little 
Russian). 

7:30 (WGBH) Folk Heritage. 
Music and conversation with 
Jaime Brockett. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at 
the Opera. Richard Bonynge con- 
ducts the London Symphony 
Orchestra in Bellini’s | Puritani, 
with Sutherland, Pavarotti, Cap- 
puccilli, and Ghiaurov. 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! 
“Friends of Jazz Festival.’’ See the 
listing for Saturday, November 8. 
10:30 (WGBH) Folk Festival, 
USA. ‘The 39th National Folk 
Festival.’ Country, Cajun, blue- 
grass, old-time, and ethnic music 
by such performers as the 
Southern Mountain Boys and the 
Whitetop Mountain Band. 


Monday, November 24 
8:00 (WGBH) San Francisco 


Opera. Kurt Herbert Adler directs 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, 
with Jones, Wenkoff, Estes, 
Stewart, and Baldani. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
Jean-Claude Hartemann con- 
ducts the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra in Gounod’s Messe 
Solennelle de St. Cecilia, with 
Lorengar, Hoppe, and Crass. 
9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco 
Symphony. Simon Rattle con- 
ducts Ravel’s Ma Mere l’Oye 
Suite, and Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 10. 

9:00 (WHRB) Special Concert. A 
concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Chamber Players. 


Tuesday, November 25 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Per- 
formance Series. Philipp Naegele, 
violinist, and Lory Wallfisch, 
harpsichordist, give a live recital. 
8:00_,(WGBH) 1980 Naumburg 
Vocal’ Award Recital (live). 
Soprano Lucy Shelton, accom- 
panied by pianist Margo Garrett, 
performs a program of Schubert, 
Debussy, Schwanter, Villa- 
Lobos, Mendelssohn, and Rach- 
maninoff. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
Pianist Ilana Vered performs 
Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasy, 
and Karl Boehm conducts the 
Berlin Philharmonic in Schu- 
bert’s Rosamunde Suite. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Sym- 
phony. Christoph von Dohnanyi 
conducts Bartok’s Miraculgus 
Mandarin Suite, Schoenberg's Six 
Songs with Orchestra, with 
soprano Anja Silja, and Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 4. 


Wednesday, November 26 
8:00 (WGBH) Mostly Beecham. 
“The Operatic Beecham,” part II. 
Program seven features 
recordings of Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting The Tales of 
Hoffmann, Faust, The Trojans, 
La Boheme, and Carmen; and 
conversations with actress/singer 
Maggie Teyte, bass Norman 
Allin, tenor Charles Craig, and 
producers Walter Legge and 
Denis Arundell. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
Mstislav Rostropovich conducts 
Richard Strauss’s Cello Sonata in 
F major; Herbert von Karajan 
conducts the Berlin Philhar- 
monic in Strauss’s Metamorpho- 
sen. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland 
Orchestra. Lorin Maazel con- 
ducts Mendelssohn's Hebrides 
Overture, and Mahicr’s Sym- 
phony No. 3, with mezzo- 
soprano Maureen For: «ier and 
the Cleveland Orchestra C 


Thursday, November 27 

7:00 (WCRB) Table at Pops. The 
Thanksgiving program includes 
Rodgers’s Waltz Medley, Proko- 
fiev’s Peter and the Wolf, 
Valerius’s Prayer of Thanks- 
giving, ‘Turkey in the Straw,” 
and ‘‘Yankee Doodle. 

8:00 (WGBH) A Note to You. 
“The Great Piano Concertos.” In 
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ALONE WITH YOUR 
STEREO? . 


Join the BOSTON AUDIO SOCIETY and meet 
the engineers who designed your audio 
components. 


The B.A. is a friendly club of hundreds of music lovers who 4 listening 


to hi-fi ebuipment, talking about it, and learning how it works. 
meets every month for an evening of discussion and a lecture/demonstra- 
tion about the design and testing of sterec components. 

Recent meeting features have included recording engineers (both analog 
encoded records; discussions of phono cartridge design 
by engineers from Shure, Stanton, Grado and Empire; amplifier design 
(Apt, Crown); Bob Carver revealing the design secrets of his Sonic Holo- 
gram preamp and Magnetic Field power amp; analyses of room reverbera- 

sa al and hall ambience reproduction; 
and a candid Q & A session with technical director Larry Klein from Stereo 
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Review. 


Membership in the B.A.S. costs only $12 per 
scription to our internationally respected monthly journal. The BAS. 
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But you don’t have to be an expert, just an enthusiast. Why wait? Join the 


club! 
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part II, Professor Roland Nadeau 
leads a listening and discussion of 
Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 


4. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
Malcolm Sargent conducts the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Handel’s Chandos Anthem No. 2; 
Wolfgang Goennenwein con- 
ducts the Southwest German 
Chamber Orchestra and Madri- 
gal Choir in Handel’s Dettingen 
Te Deum. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Phil- 
harmonic. With violin soloists 
Isaac Stern, Itzhak Perlman, and 
Pinchas Zukerman, Zubin Mehta 
conducts Bach’s Double Violin 
Concerto in D minor, Mozart's 
Sinfonia Concertante, Vivaldi’s 
Triple Violin Concerto, and 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto in D 
major. 

11:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight 
(live). Stanton Davis and Ghetto 
Mysticism in a jazz performance 
recorded live at Pooh’s Pub. 


Friday, November 28 

2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Erich 
Leinsdorf conducts Mozart's 
Symphony No. 38 (Prague), 
Schoenberg’s Variations for 
Orchestra, Debussy’s Prelude to 
the Afternoon of a Faun, and 
Debussy’s La Mer. This broad- 
cast will be repeated on Satur- 
day, November 29, beginning at 
8:00 p.m. on WGBH and on 
WCRB. 

8:00 (WGBH) Musical Stage. 
“Rodgers and Hart.”’ Part II fea- 
tures the Rodgers and Hart musi- 
cal A Connecticut Yankee. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
Tenor Robert Tear sings nine 
Songs of Travel by Vaughan 
Williams; Maurice Abravanel 
conducts the Utah Symphony 
and Chamber Choir in Vaughan 
Williams’s Flos Campi, with 
violist Sally Peck Lentz. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the 
Tanglewood concert of August 
10, 1980, Joseph Silverstein con- 
ducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 
104 (London), Ravel's Piano Con- 
certo for the Left Hand, with John 
Browning, and Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 2. 

9:00 (WGBH) Minnesota 
Orchestra. Leonard Slatkin con- 
ducts Mendelssohn’s Hebrides 
Overture (Fingal’s Cave), 
Haydn’s Sinfonia Concertante, 
and Richard Strauss’s Alpine 
Symphony. This broadcast will 
be repeated on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 29, beginning at noon on 
WBUR 

11:00 (WGBH) The Blues Hour. 
A feature on blues pianist Roose- 
velt Sykes. 


Saturday, November 29 

Noon (WBUR) Minnesota 
Orchestra. See the listing for 
Friday, Novembei 28. 

2:00 (WCRB) Opera and “ra- 
torio. Georg Solti directs the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus in Wagner's Flying 
Dutchman, with Bailey, Martin, 
Kollo, and Talvela. ; 

3:00 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! 
“Thanksgiving Day Special.”’ 
From Disney World in Orlando, 
Florida, singer Nancy Wilson per- 
forms live with her orchestra. 
8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) BSO 
(live). See the listing for Friday, 
November 28. 


Sunday, November 30 
1:00 (WGBH) Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. Michael Gielen conducts 
Bartok’s The Miraculous Man- 
darin and Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 (Eroica). 
7:30 (WGBH) Folk Heritage. 
Music and conversation with Leo 
Kretzner. 
8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at 
the Opera. Wolfgang Sawallisch 
conducts the Bavarian State 
Opera in Mozart's The Magic 
Flute, with Rothenberger, Fass- 
baender, Schreier, and Berry. 
9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! “Jazz 
Drummers.” Jack DeJohnette 
performs with Special Edition 
from Baltimore’s Left Bank Jazz 
Society; Barry Altschul and his 
collaborators perform original 
and improvisational works from 
Continued on page 28 
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Concerts 


Continued from page 26 

New York’s Public Theater; and 
Brazilian percussionist Nana Vas- 
concelos performs with sitarist 
Colin Walcott at the Public Thea- 
ter. 

10:30 (WGBH) Folk Festival, 
USA. ‘The 1979 Bread and Roses 
Festival.’’ Joan Baez, the Roche 
Sisters, the Persuasions, the New 
Generation Singers, and more 
perform gospel, folk, and con- 
temporary acoustic music. 


DECEMBER 

Monday, December 1 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Rossini program, flutist 
Jean-Pierre Rampal leads a quar- 
tet in the Wind Quartet No. 5, 
pianist Aldo Ciccolini performs 
Specimen de l'Ancien Regime, 
and Louis Auriacombe conducts 
the Toulouse Chamber Orchestra 
in the String Sonata No. 5. 
9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco 
Symphony. Edo de Waart con- 
ducts Harris’s Symphony No. 3, 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto No. 5 
(Turkish), with Ani Kavafian, 
and Rachmaninoff’s Symphonic 
Dances. 

9:00 (WHRB) Special 40th Anni- 
versary Concert. Performances 
include Pachelbel’s Kanon and 
the US premiere of Holst’s 
Capriccio for Orchestra. 


Tuesday, December 2 

2:00 (WHRB) Jazz Special. 
Rarely heard interviews with and 
performances by Charlie Parker, 
Ornette Coleman, members of the 
AACM, Charles Mingus, and 
Miles Davis. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Haydn program, John 
McCabe performs Piano Sonata 
No. 35, and Neville Marriner 
conducts the Academy of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields in Sym- 
phony No. 103 (Drum Roll). 
9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Sym- 
phony. Rainer Miedel conducts 
Barber’s Meditation and Dance of 
Vengeance from Medea, 
Wieniawski’s Violin Concerto 


No. 2, with Mark Piskunov, 
Schoenberg's Verklaerte Nacht, 
and Kodaly’s Peacock Varia- 


tions. 


Wednesday, December 3 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Her- 
bert von Karajan conducts the 
Berlin Philharmonic in’ Richard 
Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland 
Orchestra. Andrew Massey con- 
ducts Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance Marches No. 4 and No. 5, 
Rodrigo’s Fantasia para un 
Gentilhombre, with the Romero 
Brothers, Torroba’s Concierto 
Iberico, and Ravel's Bolero. 

9:00 (WHRB) Special 40th Anni- 
versary Concert. From Sanders 
Theater, Mstislav Rostropovich 
conducts the Cambridge Civic 
Symphony in music by Haydn 
and Saint-Saens. 


Thursday, December 4 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Bach program, organist 
Daniel Chorzempa performs the 
Chorale Prelude, violinist Carol 
Lieberman performs the Violin 
Sonata No. 4, and Jean-Francois 
Paillard conducts the Paillard 
Chamber Orchestra in the 
Orchestral Suite No. 1. 

9:00 {WCRB) New York Phil- 
harmonic. Zubin Mehta con- 
ducts Webern's Six Pieces for 
Orchestra, Mahler’s Rueckert 
Lieder, with mezzo-soprano 
Jessye Norman, and Mahler’s 
Symphony No. 1 (Titan). 

9:00 (WHRB) Choral Special. 
The rebroadcasting of a special 
choral concert recorded at Har- 
vard. 

11:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight 
(live). Jazz guitarist Gordon 
O’Connell and percussionist 
Robert Bennett perform live from 
the studio. 


Friday, December 5 
2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Erich 
Leinsdorf conducts Webern’s 


Passacaglia for Orchestra, 
Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 22, 
with Emanuel Ax, and Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 1. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
David Willcocks conducts the 
Academy of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields in Britten’s St. Nicholas, 
with Russell, Tear, and the King’s 
College Choir. : 
9:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the 
Tanglewood concert of August 
15, 1980, Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto, 
with Joseph Silverstein, and Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 5. This 
broadcast will be repeated on.Sat- 
urday, December 6, beginning at 
8:00 p.m. on WCRB and on 
WGBH. 

9:00 (WHRB) Collectors’ Special. 
Unusual recordings going back 
more than 80 years. 


Saturday, December 6 

8:00 (WCRB) and (WGBH) BSO 
(live). See the listing for Friday, 
December 5. 


Sunday, December 7 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at 
the Opera. Carlo Maria Giulini 
conducts a performance of 
Verdi's Rigoletto, with Cap- 
puccilli, Cotrubas, Domingo, 
Obraztsova, and Ghiaurov. 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! ‘‘Bra- 
zilian Jazz.’’ See the listing for 
Saturday, November 22. 


Monday, December 8 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Boccherini program, gui- 
tarist Narciso Yepes and the 
Melos Quartet perform the Gui- 
tar Quintet No. 9, and Raymond 
Leppard conducts the New Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra in the Sym- 
phony in C major. 

9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco 
Symphony. Edo de Waart con- 
ducts Mahler’s Symphony No. 3, 
with Alto Maureen Forrester and 
the San Francisco Symphony 
Chorus. 

9:00 (WHRB) Special 40th Anni- 
versary Concert. James Ross con- 
ducts the Bach Society Orchestra 
in Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 
1, the world premiere of 
Cacioppo’s Largo for String 
Orchestra, and Mozart's Piano 
Concerto No. 24, with Roy 
Kogan; and Jameson Marvin con- 
ducts the Harvard-Radcliffe Col- 
legium Musicum in Bach’s Can- 
tata No. 34. 


Tuesday, December 9 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Kodaly program, Antal 
Dorati conducts the Philhar- 
monia Hungarica in Marossack 
Dances and the Concerto for 
Orchestra. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Sym- 
phony. Georg Solti conducts 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 2 
(Resurrection), with Ludwig, 
Buchanan, and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Chorus. 


Wednesday, December 10 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Purcell program, Nicolas 
Flagello conducts the Rome 
Chamber Orchestra in The Fairy 
Queen Suite, and the Deller Con- 
sort performs the 1683 Ode for 
St. Cecilia’s Day. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland 
Orchestra. Lorin Maazel con- 
ducts Weber’s Der Freischuetz 
Overture, Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 7, Loeffler’s A Pagan 
Poem, and Ravel’s Suite No. 2 
from Daphnis et Chloe. 


Thursday, December 11 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
Neville Marriner conducts the 
Academy of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields in Mozart's Serenade No. 6 
(Serenata Notturna); Gunther 
conducts the Baden State Cham- 
ber Orchestra in Mozart's Pan- 
talon und Columbine. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Phil- 
harmonic. Morton Gould con- 
ducts Barber’s Waltz and Galop 
from Souvenirs, Barber’s Adagio 
for Strings, Rachmaninoff’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2, with Ilana 
Vered, Prokofiev's Romeo and 
Juliet Suite, and Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet Overture. 


11:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight 
(live). Drummer Art Lillard and 
some members of his jazz band, 
Spring, perform live from the 
studio. 


Friday, December 12 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Field program, pianist 
Hans Kann performs Nocturnes 
No. 17, 18, and 19, and Helmut 
Froschauer conducts the Vienna 


Chamber Orchestra in Piano 
Concerto No. 3, with Felicia 
Blumenthal. 


9:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the 
Tanglewood concert of August 
16, 1980, Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Chopin's Piano Concerto No. 1, 
with Alexis Weissenberg, Perle’s 
Short Symphony, and Janacek’s 
Sinfonietta. 


Saturday, December 13 

8:00 (WCRB) BSO.. From the 
Tanglewood concert of August 
17, 1980, Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Kuo’s Pipa Concerto, with Liu 
De-Hai, and Tchaikovsky's 
Capriccio Italien. 


Sunday, December 14 

2:00 (WCAS) Live at Passim. A 
high-energy contemporary folk 
performance by Jim Post. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at 
the Opera. Colin Davis directs a 
performance of Mozart’s Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio, with Eda- 
Pierre, Burrows, Tear, and Lloyd. 
9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! ‘Third 
Annual Women’s Jazz Festival,”’ 
part I. Performances and work- 
shops by trumpeter Ruth Kis- 
sane, vocalist Dianne Reeves, 
pianist Mary Watkins, and the 
Bonnie Janofsky/Ann Patterson 
Big Band, along with a tribute to 
the Sweethearts of Rhythm. 


Monday, December 15 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. Edo 
de Waart conducts the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra in Franck’s 
Symphony in D minor. 

9:00 (WCRB) San ,Francisco 
Symphony. Edo de Waart con- 
ducts Milhaud’s* Concerto for 
Percussion; Bartok’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta; 
and Brakhms’s Piano Concerto No. 
1, with Radu Lupu. 

9:00 (WHRB) Christmas Carol 
Service. John Ferris conducts the 
Harvard University Choir in 
music of Praetorius, Scheidt, 
Bach, Daquin, Bruckner, 
Howells, and others. 


Tuesday, December 16 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A 
two-piano performance of Holst’s 
The Planets, with Richard Rod- 
ney Bennett and Susan Brad- 
shaw. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Sym- 
phony. Edo de Waart conducts 
Mahler’s Symphony No. 3, with 
alto. Maureen Forrester and the 
Chicago Symphony Chorus. 


Wednesday, December 17 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Ives program, pianist Nina 
Deutsch performs the Waltz 
Rondo, and Eugene Ormandy 
conducts the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Symphony No. 2. 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland 
Orchestra. Lorin Maazel con- 
ducts Amy’s Adagio and Stretto, 
Bartok’s Piano Concerto No. 1, 
with David Golub, and Sibelius’s 
Symphony No. 5. 


Thursday, December 18 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Schoenberg program, 
Robert Craft conducts the CBC 
Symphony in Prelude to the 
Genesis Suite, and John Bar- 
birolli conducts the New Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra in Pelleas 
und Melisande. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Phil- 
harmonic. Zubin Mehta con- 
ducts Handel’s Messiah, with 
Marshall, Quivar, Price, Luxon, 
and the New York Choral Artists. 
11:00 (WBUR) Boston Spotlight 
(live). Jazz vocalist Alida Rohr 
and friends perform live from the 
studio. 


Friday, December 19 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 


Siegfried Landau conducts the 
Westphalian Symphony 
Orchestra in Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody for Violin, with Car- 
roll Glenn, and Zoltan Rozsnyai 
conducts the Columbia Sym- 
phony in Imbrie’s Violin Con- 
certo, with Glenn. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the 
Tanglewood concert of August 
24, 1980, Seiji Ozawa conducts 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, with 
Ameling, DeGaetani, Shicoff, and 
Milnes. 

9:00 (WHRB) Christmas Special. 
A traditional program of Christ- 
mas readings, classical music, and 
carols, including Lionel Barry- 
more in Dickens’s A Christmas 
Carol. 


Saturday, December 20 

8:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the 
Symphony Hall concert of Octo- 
ber, 4, 1980, Seiji Ozawa con- 
ducts Berlioz’s Le Corsaire Over- 
ture, William Schuman’s Sym- 
phony No. 3, and Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony No. 8. 


Sunday, December 21 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at 
the Opera. Herbert von ‘Karajan 
conducts a performance of 
Verdi's Aida, with Freni, Car- 
raras, Cappucilli, Raimondi, and 
van Dam. 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! ‘Third 
Annual Women’s Jazz Festival,” 
part II. Vocalist Cleo Laine per- 
forms straight-ahead jazz, pianist 
Carla Bley performs everything 
from Dixieland to dance hall to 
Sun Ra, pianist Joanne Brackeen 
performs her intricate composi- 
tions, and pianist Jill McManus 
leads the Festival All-Stars. 


Monday, December 22 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Schumann_ program, 
Adolph Busch performs the Vio- 
lin Sonata No. 1, with pianist 
Rudolf Serkin accompanying, 
and Hlavacek conducts the 
Prague Symphony in the Violin 
Concerto, with Snitil as soloist. 
9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco 
Symphony. Edo de Waart con- 
ducts Wagner's Siegfried Idyll, 
Leeuw’s Abschied, and Beetho- 
ven’s Piano Concerto No. 3, with 
Youri Egorov 


Tuesday, December 23 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. [n 
an all-Elgar program, pianist John 
Ogdon performs the Concerto 
Allegro, and Daniel Barenboim 
conducts the London Philhar- 
monic in Falstaff. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Sym- 
phony. Henry Mazer conducts 
Cimarosa’s | Traci Amanti Over- 
ture, Tchaikovsky's Violin Con- 
certo, with Nina Beilina, and 
Schmidt's Symphony No. 4. 


Wednesday, December 24 

7:00 (WCRB) Table at Pops. 
Arthur Fiedler conducts the Pops 
Christmas Party, with the Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
Jorgen Hansen, organ, performs 
Buxtehude’s Prelude in F-sharp; 
Pinchas Zukerman conducts the 
Mostly Mozart Orchestra in 
Mozart's Exsultate, jubilate; and 
the Collegium Aureum performs 
Bach's Cantata No. 110, with the 
Tolzen Boys Choir. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland 
Orchestra. Robert Page conducts 
the Cleveland Orchestra Chorus 
and Children’s Chorus in the 
Annual Christmas Festival Con- 
cert. 

11:10 (WCRB) Night Music. 
Carlo Felice Cillario conducts the 
Milan Angelicum Vocal Ensemble 
and Orchestra in Perosi’s The 
Birth of the Redeemer; Joel 
Cohen conducts the Boston 
Camerata in Charpentier’s Messe 
de Minuit, pour Noel; and Ernest 
Ansermet conducts the Suisse 
Romande Orchestra in Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s La Nuit de Noel. 


Thursday, December 25 

9:00 a.m. (WCRB) Christmas 
Morning Concert. Hanns-Martin 
Schneidt conducts the Collegium 
of St. Emmeram in Bach's Christ- 





mas Oratorio, with the Regens- 
burg Cathedral Chorus. 

1:50 (WCRB) Christmas After- 
noon Symphony. David Will- 
cocks conducts the Academy of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields in 
Handel's Messiah, with Bowman, 
Tear, Luxon, and the King’s Col- 
lege Choir. 

7:00 (WCRB) Christmas Table at 
Pops. Arthur Fiedler conducts the 
Boston Pops in Tchaikovsky's 
Nutcracker Suite. 

8:00 (WCRB) Christmas in New 
England. A traditional concert of 
choral music, featuring groups 
from the Boston area and other 
parts of New England. 


Friday, December 26 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Vivaldi program, Riccardo 
Muti conducts the New Philhar- 
monia Chorus and Orchestra in 
the Magnificat in G minor, with 
Berganza and Terrani; Claudio 
Scimone conducts I Solisti Veneti 
in the Flute Concerto in C major, 


with Jean-Pierre Rampal; and 
Vittorio Negri conducts the 
Teatro la Fenice Chorus and 


Orchestra in the Te Deum. 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the 
Symphony Hall concert of Octo- 
ber 10, 1980, Seiji Ozawa con- 
ducts Mahler’s Symphony No. 8 
(Symphony of a Thousand), with 
Robinson, Blegen, Sasson, Riegel, 
Luxon, Howell, and the Tangle- 
wood Festival Chorus. 


Saturday, December 27 

8:00 (WCRB) BSO. From the 
Symphony Hall concert of Octo- 
ber 25, 1980, Joseph Silverstein 
conducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 
96 (Miracle), Fine’s Symphony 
(1962), and Mendelssohn's. Sym- 
phony No. 4 (/talian). 


Sunday, December 28 


7:00 (WCRB) Showtime. Julie 


Andrews and Christopher 
Plummer star in Rodgers’s The 
Sound of Music. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at 
the Opera. Franco Ghione con- 
ducts a performance of Verdi's La 
Traviata, with Callas, Kraus, and 
Sereni. 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! Mel 
Lewis leads his big band with 
trombonist Bob Brookmeyer as 
guest soloist; tenor saxophonist 
Warne Marsh and bassist Red 
Mitchell perform from New York 
City; and Spanish pianist Tete 
Montoliu performs from Seattle 


Monday, December 29 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. The 
Netherlands Wind Ensemble per- 
forms Beethoven's Rondino in E- 
flat, and Herbert von Karajan 
conducts the Berlin Philhar- 
monic in Beethoven's Piano Con- 
certo No. 1, with Christoph 
Eschenbach. 

9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco 
Symphony. Edo de Waart con- 
ducts Wagner's Rienzi Overture, 
Saint-Saens’s Violin Concerto 
No. 1, with Oscar Shumsky, 
Saint-Saens’s Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, and Schu- 
bert’s Symphony No. 8 (Unfin- 
ished). 


Tuesday, December 30 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. 
Antal Dorati conducts the Lon- 
don Symphony in Bartok’s The 
Wooden Prince. 

9:00 (WCRB Chicago Sym- 
phony. Sir Georg Solti conducts 
Beethoven's Romance No. 1, 
Mozart's Violin Concerto No. 3, 
with Anne-Sophie Mutter, and 
Bruckner’s Symphony No. 4 
(Romantic). 


Wednesday, December 31 

8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. In 
an all-Dvorak program, pianist 
Fuchsova performs Two Waltzes, 
and Vaclav Neumann conducts 
the Czech Philharmonic in the 
Cello Concerto, with Jeffrey 
Sadlo. 

9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland 
Orchestra. Lorin Maazel con- 
ducts Resphighi’s Fountains of 
Rome, Shostakovich’s Violin 
Concerto No. 1, with Leonid 
Kogan, and Tchaikovsky's Sym- 
phony No. 5. 





“Most cassettes are atraid of me’ 


-Stevie Wonder- 


A lot of cassette makers have probably 
considered asking Stevie’s opinion about their 
performance. But he’s such a perfectionist, 
they may have been scared off. Stevie won’t make 
excuses for a cassette. He wants big studio sound 
out of it. And for many cassettes, that’s asking a lot. 

Not for TDK SA. The surface of this high bias 
tape is packed with a specially treated particle called 
Super Avilyn. With it, TDK has revolutionized the 
way you hear recorded cassette music. No rock is 

too hot to handle. Classical music keeps all its 
dynamic range. Jazz sizzles without a hiss. 

There’s headroom for all the challenge 

and drama of music. And all the 
delicate overtones inbetween. 

Stevie says, “It’s a little music 
machine that delivers the best sound, 
for its size, I’ve ever heard.” And TDK 

SA will keep delivering.* Its 250 
components go through thousands 
of checks. There are 1,117 check- 
points for the shell alone. It was 
1,060, but our engineers never 
stop making improvements. 
Which is what you’d expect 
from a perfectionist. 


* In the unlikely event that any TDK cassette ever fails 
to perform due to a defect in materials or workman- 
ship simply return it to your local dealer or to TDK 
for a free replacement. oe 


,US AY 


Supplier to the US Olympic Tean Se, ‘ pe 


‘qe oe 


©1980 TDK Electronics Corp., 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Look for TDK in bright new packages 
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ROCK, POP, AND 
JAZZ 


The Manhattan Transfer Live: the Man- 
hattan Transfer. Mobile Fidelity MFSL 1- 
022. Recorded in 1978 for Atlantic, but 
not released in the US. Half-speed 
mastering of original analog tape. 

The Manhattan Transfer is a two-man, 
two-woman vocal group that is the ‘70s 
equivalent of the Andrews Sisters or 
Lambert, Hendricks & Ross. Their mater- 
ial, little of it original, covers everything 
from the Dorsey brothers to French chan- 
sons to rock parodies. Their style can best 
be described as sassy, and they lay the 
satire and double entendres pretty thick 
on top of vocal techniques and arrange- 





ments that are, in a word, exhilarating. 


This record was taken from three live 
concerts performed in England in the 
spring of 1978. It was recorded by the 
Rolling Stones Mobile Unit, arguably the 
best remote recording facility in Europe, 
but for some reason this remastering 
represents its first domestic release. 

A live concert is by nature a tricky af- 
fair, and although the group and the 
backup band perform with uncanny 
precision, the sound just isn’t all that 
great. As the liner notes admit, hum, 
buzz, feedback, too-close and _ too-dis- 
tant miking, and other not-unexpected 
problems are audible. While these faults 
would be unremarkable on a conven- 
tional pressing, the half-speed process- 
ing with its low disc-noise levels makes 
them stick out like notes from a badly 
tuned piano. 

The mix, too, was obviously not done 
with audiophile ears and systems in 
mind. The band is just a shade too low, 
the voices a little off-balance, and audi- 
ence noise, which is almost totally absent 
during the music, literally roars out of the 
speakers between numbers. If you are 
listening at the high levels at which these 
types of records usually shine, or through 
headphones, the effect can be, literally, 
quite painful. 

The material on the first side is simply 
wonderful, while the flip side consists of 


a couple of good songs, and a lot of junk,. 


silliness, and what must have been very 
funny visual jokes. There are no timings 
on the jacket or the label (which is going 
to make some radio programers livid), but 
both sides seem pretty long, and it should 
have been an easy matter to cut some of 
the garbage. 





Reviewers for this section include Paul 
D. Lehrman, Peter W. Mitchell, and E. 
Brad Meyer. 


In the final analysis, this is a very good 
record, but, outside of the fact that it cer- 
tainly deserves a US release, the need to 
press it on supervinyl and sell it for 
$14.95 eludes me. A_ remix certainly 
would not have hurt. 


— P.D.L. 


Weisberg. 


Tip of the Weisberg: Tim 
recorded 


Nautilus NR-7. Digitally 
(Soundstream), dbx-encoded. 

In the liner notes, Tim Weisberg tells 
how all his previous producers kept sell- 
ing him as a jazz musician, while now he 
finally gets to be the rock man he knew 
he always was. In fact, this is jazz-rock, 
with Weisberg featured on flute, guitar, 
drums, bass, and keyboards. The music is 
energetic and very well-played, the group 
is very tight, and the solos are competent 
but, as they say, break no new ground. 
The sound is great, especially on the flute 
and the guitar, somewhat less so on the 
drums and bass. The mix doesn’t vary 
much, so the album, if heard all at once, 
becomes monotonous. 

The record is cut at a modest level and 
will give cartridges no trouble; at last 
someone is using the dbx encoding in the 
way in which it can do the most good. 
The combination of the dbx and the 
Soundstream digital recorder with its ex- 
ceptionally low noise floor gives this 
record, in its decoded form, by far the 
greatest signal-to-noise ratio I have ever 
measured: the difference between the 
maximum C-weighted level and the A- 
weighted noise floor between cuts is 88.5 
dB! (Other dbx discs do not attain these 
figures because of the noise floor of the 
electronics in the tape recorder used for 
the mastering; a typical figure is 75 dB or 
so.) 


— E.B.M. 


Dreamboat Annie: Heart. dbx PS-1001 
(Mushroom MRS-5005). 

Around the centerpiece of Ann Wil- 
son’s vocals is arranged a well-organized 
and tight rock band that plays together 
well and has good rhythmic drive. Nancy 
Wilson's rock-style acoustic guitar is an 
important part of the sound as well. This 
record has been a favorite in the last two 
years at Audio Engineering Society and 
Consumer Electronics Show demos, so 
everyone in the business has had the 
repetitive downward half-yell that is the 
motif of ‘‘Crazy on You” blared at him 
from sound systems distinguished only 
by their ability to play loud until he or 
she is ready to scream. It turns out, 
though, that even this song is interesting 
if you pay attention to the textures in- 
stead of trying to talk over it. 

Made from a high-quality analog 





master cut at Can-Base Studios in Van- 
couver, this dbx-encoded recording is 
clean and generally smooth-sounding, al- 
though it might sound a bit less con- 
gested in the inner grooves if it were 
mastered at a lower level, as are the best 
of the recent dbx-encoded discs from Di- 
rect-Disk Labs. Side two (but not side 
one) is audibly off-center, a pet peeve of 
mine. 


— E.B.M. 


Interpretations of Bach and Mozart: the 
Shelley Manne Jazz Quartet. Trend TR- 
525. Digitally mastered. 

Happily, this is not an attempt to jazz- 
ify the exact notes of the famous com- 
posers; instead, the group, consisting of 
drummer Manne, Mike Wofford on 
piano, Gary Foster on flute and sax, and 
Chuck Domanico on bass, takes a theme 
from each of several different works and 
improvises on it. The result is graceful 
and engaging small-group jazz. The ses- 
sion was recorded with a Sony PCM digi- 
tal system, although which one is un- 
specified. In fact, I have just given you 
the technical notes from this album in 
their entirety. This is a trend to be en- 
couraged, even though it would be nice to 
know something about the mikes and 
miking that Arne Frager used to get the 
clear, uncluttered, natural-sounding mix 
on this record. Only the piano could have 
been miked better. 

This record may not be easy to find. I 
bought it on a hunch out of the bin at 
Natural Sound in Framingham, despite 
its unprepossessing brown front cover. 
But if you can track one down, it'll be 
worth it. 


— E.B.M. 


Mountain Rock: The Dillards. Crystal 
Clear CCS-5007. Recorded directly onto 
disc master. 

The Dillards have been making music 
for nearly 20 years, not only with their 
own band, but also picking with ex-Byrds 
and other Southern California country- 
folk folks, and even showing up for brief 
grins in The Rose. They are all fine musi- 
cians, and all of the singing and playing 
on this album of bluegrass-cum-rock is, if 
sometimes a bit cautious, at least respect- 
able. 

The recording, however, is dreadful. 
The mix is amateurishly uneven — it puts 
the mandolin and electric guitar way out 
front, while the vocals continually fade in 
and out. Especially without loudness 
compensation, the bass and drums are so 
hidden that one wonders why they 
bothered to include them at all. 

Crystal Clear boasts that each side of 
the record was cut without stopping. The 


result is that there are from 22 to 44 
seconds of (admittedly very quiet) dead 
vinyl between selections — except at one 
spot where the engineer got too eager to 
start again, and you can hear a guitar 
being tuned. Some people think this 
makes for great audio verite. This 
reviewer just finds it annoying. 

The liner notes also brag that no arti- 
ficial reverberation was used. Had this 
been a live recording in an acoustically 
designed concert hall, that probably 
would have been just fine, provided that 
some ambience signal was mixed in. In 
this small studio setting, however, the 
sound just lies there. In its enthusiasm for 
‘clarity,’ Crystal Clear seems to have 
forgotten that few listeners enjoy hearing 
music in anechoic chambers. That’s why 
artificial reverb was invented in the first 
place. 

As the interminable silences indicate, 
the noise level on this record is very low. 
Recorded sound levels are very high — so 
much so that my usually patient Shure 
MO9SED cartridge raised audible objec- 
tions in more than a few places — the first 
time that has ever happened. At the 
beginning of the second side, there is 
some pre-groove echo, which has no 
place on a super-fi $15 recording. 

All in all, an embarrassing effort for all 
concerned, and a total waste of time, 
energy, and money. 


— P.D.L. 


Bridge over Troubled Water: Simon and 
Garfunkel. CBS HC 49914 half-speed 
mastered. Rerelease (Columbia KCS 
9914). 

This reissue is sonically only sightly 
better than the original, but it gets a 
recommendation because the original was 
a good record, both musically and sonic- 
ally. In fact, it sounds better than it used 
to because my playback equipment has 
improved. The noise on the new one is 
lower, to be sure, particularly in the low 
frequencies. And the sound is slightly 
cleaner and more transparent, partly be- 
cause the very top end is up a bit, and 
partly because the bass is slightly louder, 
too, which Columbia pop records can 
generally use. 

When Simon was teamed with Gar- 
funkel they were almost folkies, but not 
really, and almost MOR, but not really. 
Whatever they were sounds good today: 
inventive, varied, very personal, and 
pleasantly eccentric at times. They sound 
like they were having a good time with 
their music, and it’s catching. So if your 
old copy is worn out, or lost, or if you 
never had one, pick this up. 


— E.B.M. 


Jazz at the Pawnshop: Jazz at the Pawn- 
shop. Proprius 7778/9. 

It’s hard to tell whether the title of the 
record and the name of the group are the 
same, but it looks like it: except for a 
small insert outlining the recording pro- 
cess, the jacket of this record is entirely in 
Swedish. The performers are Arne Dom- 
nerus, Bengt Hallberg, Georg Riedel, Egil 
Johansen, and Lars Erstrand, and all I can 
tell for sure is that Erstrand plays vibes. 
The others play piano, saxophone, bass, 
and drums, and their music is, while not 
adventurous or very exciting, some of the 
most intelligent and playful mainstream 
jazz I have ever heard. The recording, a 
two-record set, was made during two 
nights of live performances at a small 
club in Stockholm, which speaks very 
well for the players’ technical prowess. 
The audience is quietly enthusiastic, and 
the sound is delicate and clean. The engi- 
neers at Proprius use mainly B&K and 
Pearl microphones. The sound that re- 
sults is slightly colored in the, presence 
range in a way that is obtrusive on the 
choral recordings Proprius does but that 
works just fine for the ensemble re- 
corded here, giving the sound a light, 
silvery presence that brings it out into the 
room without making anything harsh. 

The recording equipment is a modi- 
fied Revox, which sounds as though it 
had a non-standard equalization curve, so 
low is its noise. The disc mastering is 
done very carefully, at normal speed, and 
reinforces my theory that it is the care 
and skill with which the half-speed 
mastering is done, more than the tech- 
nique itself, that produces the good 
sound. The surfaces on these records are 
hard to measure because the room noise 
doesn’t go away between cuts, but a 
measurement at the beginning of the 
lead-out groove indicates that they are as 
quiet as all but the best Japanese vinyl. 

— E.B.M. 


Full Sail: Loggins & Messina. - Direct- 
Disk Labs $D16606. Half-speed 
Continued on page 32 








SPARKOMATIC, S0uN® buys AT ELLIS INC; 


SR 200 8-Track AM/FM Stereo 

* Rotary Controls for Volume, Tone, 
Balance and Tuning « AM/FM Slide 
Selector ¢ Illuminated Dial in Tape 
Door * Mono/Stereo Sele@tor * 
Local/Distance Switch * Program 
Selector and Indicator Lights Audio 
Power: 9 Watts at 10% (RMS) THD, 
7.5 Watts at 1% (RMS) THD 


SR 300 Cassette AM/FM Stereo 
e Rotary ontrols for Volume, Tone, 
Balance and Tuning ¢ AM/FM Slide 
Selector ¢ Fast Forward and Eject 
Switch ¢ Local/Distance Switch « 
Stereo and Tape End Indicators « 
Audio Power: 9 Watts at 10% (RMS) 
THD, 7.5 Watts at 1% (RMS) THD 


Mfg. List Price 
Regular ELLIS PRICE 


169.95 NOW 
99.95 YOUR CHOICE 


*69* SAVE *100° 


Speakers 











SK 610 Dual Cone 


SR 3100 High Power Cassette 
AM/FM Stereo 

¢ Separate Variable Controls for 
Bass and Treble * Separate 
Balance and Fader Controls ¢ 
Electronic Controls for Loudness, 
Muting, High Filter and AM/FM ¢ 
Local/Distance Control * Locking 
Fast Forward and Rewind * Audio 
Power: 45 Watts at 10% (RMS) 
THD, 40 Watts at 1% (RMS) THD 


SR 302 Cassette AM/FM Stereo 
with Push Button Tuning 

* Rotary Controls for Volume, Tone 
and Tuning * Separate Balance 
and Fader Controls * 
Programmable Push Buttons ¢ 
Local/Distance Switch ¢ Fast 


Mfg. List 
Reg. Ellis price 


Special! 


Mfg. List 


Fieg. Price 
Special 


SK 355 Dual Cone Door 
Mount Speaker Set 

¢ 3%" air suspension 
woofers with 5 oz. Barium 
Ferrite magnets * High 
frequency whizzer cones * 
Aluminum dome radiators 
¢ Durable voice coils * 
Press-on Thermo Test.. 
grilles 


SK 650 4 Way Speaker 
Set 
°6" air suspension 


f= woofers * Specially 


designed 20 oz Strontium 
Cobalt magnets « 1%’ 
midrange speakers * Two 


List 34.95 
Reg. 20.95 
Ellis Special 16.75 


Speaker Set 

* 6" air suspension 
woofers with 10 oz 
Barium Ferrite magnets * 
High frequency whizzer 
cones * Aluminum dome 
radiators ¢ *%" voice coils * 
Handles full 15 watts of 
steady audio power with 
up to 30 watt peaks * 
Press-on Thermo Test 
grilles 


SK 6920C 6 x 9 Coaxial 
Speaker Set 

* 6" x 9" air suspension 
woofers with 20 oz 
Barium Ferrite magnets ¢ 
Dome-horn loaded 3 
tweeters © 1" voice coils « 
Handles full 25 watts of 


Reg. Ellis price M tweeters per speaker * 
v2" aluminum voice coils 
' with perforated coil forms 
List 129.95 + Each Speaker handles List 
Reg. 100 watts ( ) of steady rilles 
see ial +f 4 audio power « Press-on Reg. ' 46.95 nd 
pecia’ Thermo Test +» grilles Special 37.55 


Other Sparkomatic Speakers Available at 20% off! 


Forward and Eject Switch « Audio 
Power: 10 Watts at 10% (RMS) 
THD. 8 Watts at 1% (RMS) THD 


steady audio power with 
up to 50 watt peaks « Heat 


Special! =. = 
78.95 resistant Thermo Test 











Hella 
lake) [oye [=] 
lamps 

take the 
slowdown 
out of 
sundown 


It's sundown. You've been riding hard all 
day. But, there are still 65 miles to go. So, 
does that mean you've gotta cut back 
on the mph’s just to stay safe? 

Not if you've replaced your original 
sealed-beam with a Hella quartz-halogen 
headlamp. 


Lighting technology 
at its best 


1. H4 lens: precise optical arrangernent 
of fluting, prisms and cylindrical lenses 
for optimum light distribution 


2. H4 reflector: high-grade mirror 
coating, applied by rotation — maximum 
light reflection, completely 


corrosion-proot Your power pack — the Hella H4 kit 


Hella H4 halogen headlamps are supp- 
lied as complete conversion sets. They 
contain everything you need for easy 
installation 


3. Twin-filament H4 halogen bulb 
with quartz envelope: longer life. with 
full halogen performance 

4. Three-armed bulb shield: 
intercepts all stray light: reliable anti- 
glare screen 





Check your local and State regulations 
before installing halogen headlamp 
conversions 





electrolert,i inc. 


4949 SOUTH 254. TROY OnIO 45373 


THE BEST 
FAOZZBUSTER 
EVER 

MADE. 


we keep people talking 


Closeout on ‘ CB Antennas 





PERIOD. 


pny OT 
ry i 


=— : Shed A 
FuZzeustendiiic 


ONSALE *149% 


Makes a great Christmas gift 


Fuzzbuster ll *99% 


Also available 


ELLIS. 


“ELLIS THE RIM MAN” ° 


Hy-Gain 590-X 
Mobile CB Trunk-lip Mount 
Antenna HELLCATr.m. X 


Hy-Gain presents the best 
solution to trunk-lip mounting 
problems on hatchbacks, sloping 
decks or any trunk-lip mounting 
situation you may face. 


Special 
$g95 


Hy-Gain 559 
Mobile CB Trunk-lip Mount 
Antenna HELLCAT+y.y. X 


The Hy-Gain 559-PR mobile CB 
antenna is designed to provide 
the best performance possible 
from a trunk mounted model. The 
extra-heavy-duty 17-7 PH 52” 
stainless steel whip tops a solid- 
state printed circuit coil — factory 
pretuned for optimum 
performance. 


Special 


$4 595 








SEE ELLIS 
FOR ALL YOUR 
AUTOMOTIVE 
NEEDS 











Hy-Gain 430-X 

Mobile CB Antenna For 
Standard Mounts Gypsy, 3 
A top loaded fiberglass antenna 
designed to install on any 
standard spring or mount, Hy- 
Gain 430A-PR is a single 
automobile antenna identical in 
looks and performance to Hy- 
Gain 546-PR. Includes %-24 
chrome-plated threaded stud 
fitting. 


Special 





Hy-Gain 500 (525) 
Omnidirectional 
Colinear Base 

CB Station Antenna 


The Penetrator 

For superb performance and 
exceptional gain Hy-Gain's Model 
500 is the ideal CB base station 
colinear antenna, designed with a 
% wave radiator and four % wave 
radials. Stands 22’9' tall, 17% 
across the radials. Extra length 
radiator directs signal close to the 
ground for extra performance. 
Double matched tuning and 
linear phasing provide low SWR 
and unrivaled performance. 
The four full length radials boost 
range even more by providing a 
clean ground plane and isolating 
the support structure. 


Also available — Hy-Gain 25, the 
Golden Penetrator, identical to 
the Hy-Gain 500 but with the 
addition of gold iriditing for extra 
corrosion protection where harsh 
environment warrants. 


Special $39* 


Dealer inquiries invited for quantity purchases at closeout prices, CB Accessories included. 


1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Everything to insure safety, comfort & convenience. 


Master Charge . 


— ~ Bank Americard 


American Express 


1,001 ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR 


1 BLOCK FROM THE ARMORY 
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mastered, dbx-encoded. Reissue (Colum- 
bia). 

How recording engineer Alex Kazane- 
gras managed to duplicate the overly 
bright, wiry vocal sound that is typical of 
Columbia pop records while working at 
Wally Heider in Hollywood is a mystery. 
Fortunately a vigorous counterclockwise 
tweak of the treble control makes things 
almost right, or this record would be de- 
nied its recommendation. The recording 
is otherwise very clean, and the modestly 
cut dbx-encoded pressing makes sure it 
will stay that way even when played with 
mediocre cartridges. 

The music, meanwhile, is a mixture of 
folk and rock styles, in which Loggins & 
Messina seem happy and comfortable. 
There are traces of the Caribbean in the 
music as well as on the cover, a long in- 
strumental on ‘Pathway to Glory” that 
steers clear of any trace of the repeti- 
tiousness that can so easily creep in, some 
infectious bluesy folk-rock, and some 
soft and pretty stuff too. 

— E.B.M. 


New Directions: Laurindo Almeida. 
Crystal Clear CCS-8007. dbx-encoded 
(dbx GS-2024). 

If this is Laurindo Almeida’s new di- 
rection, somebody better head him off at 
the pass. This quasi-Latin quasi-jazz, 
overlaid with the very worst case of 
dewit-dewit-dewaah female vocal ac- 
companiment I have ever heard, is liter- 
ally stupefying in its vapidity. The re- 
cording was engineered by Ed Wodenjak 
of Crystal Clear, and there are few people 
alive who can do such a good job of mik- 
ing a small jazz group, so the sound is 
full, natural, and limpidly clear. The dbx 
pressing is modestly cut, and sonically 
the whole thing is first-rate, but why, 
why, WHY? 

— E.B.M. 


The Stranger: Billy Joel. CBS Master- 
sound HC-34987. Half-speed mastered. 
Rerelease of Columbia JC-34987. 

Columbia has made much of its new 
commitment to better sound (and higher 
prices). It has developed new, quieter 
vinyl and built a setup for half-speed 
mastering in imitation of the successful 
Mobile Fidelity and Nautilus reissues. 
The new CBS reissues are better than the 
old Columbias, but they are definitely not 
as quiet as the Mobile Fidelity Japanese 
vinyl, and rather than use the lower noise 
floor to cut the records at a lower level for 
cleaner sound, the company is cutting 
them at the same or higher level, almost 3 
dB higher in the case of this record. The 
rerelease has more bass and 3 dB lower 
noise than the original, as well as slightly 
lower distortion, but that doesn’t mean 
that the new one is good, only that the 
original was unusually bad. The master 
tape is thin and harsh, with aggressively 
bright, irritating vocal timbre and no 
bass. Billy Joel writes some better-than- 
average MOR stuff, more s0 in this rec- 
ord than in his more recent Glass Houses. 
It’s too bad the original master tape isn’t 
better, but issuing a more faithful repro- 
duction of it doesn’t help. 

— E.B.M. 
All Around My Hat: Steeleye Span. 
Mobile Fidelity MFSL 1-027. Originally 
released in 1975 by Chrysalis. Half-speed 
mastering of original analog tape. 

Stegleye Span were one of those groups 
that c#me out of the late ‘60s/early ‘70s 
Englis electric folk movement, and they 
did | de some chart success. They were, 
how: a. basically a cult item, and their 
fans tended to be fanatics. It’s probably 
for this reason that Mobile Fidelity 
decided this remastering would do well. 

Thdugh not a cultist, I am happy to say 
that this album, after a few listenings, 
grows on you. The music is quite simple 
— lush vocal arrangements of traditional 
or traditional-sounding English folk 
songs about pirates, sailing ships, high- 
waymen, and the like, squarely placed on 
top of a layer of ass-kicking guitar-bass- 
drums rock. There is an occasional wood- 
wind choir or recorder thrown in for fla- 
vor, and most of the instrumental solos 
are taken, not by the expected heavily 
distorted guitar, but by a violin or a man- 
dolin. 

The record does not offer much that 
can be called virtuoso playing or compli- 
cated arrangements, but it is enthusias- 
tically and cleanly performed. Maddy 
Prior's clear and strident vocals are not 
the centerpiece of the arrangements, and 
in fact, she has little by way of solo work. 
Instead, the songs are sung, as well as 
written and/or arranged, collectively. 

The recording itself is wonderfully un- 
cluttered, and particularly on this 


pressing, the simple rock elements stand 
out in stark contrast to the vocal arrange- 
ments. You can even hear a tapping foot, 
inaudible on the original release, on the a 
cappella section that opens the title tune. 
A nice straightforward project, nicely 
done. 


— P.D.L. 


Aja: Steely D»n. Mobile Fidelity MFSL 1- 
033. Release »-iginally in 1977 by ABC. 
Half-speed riasteiing of original analog 
master. 

Most people fall into one of two 
categories when it comes to discussing 
this most recent album from Ame~' 1's 
most laconic rock auteurs — either it - he 
greatest thing since McCartney dir 4, or 
it’s the most crashing bore since Terry 
Riley. I fall somewhere into the middle; to 
me, it’s a bit dull and pretent ous, but it 
was a great way to hear Wayne Shorter 
on the AM radio. 

But no matter. What you want to know 
is whether you should run out and buy 
this new version while you're waiting for 
their next album, and the answer is .. . 
I’m not sure. Sorry. 

The original release, you see, was 
nothing to sneeze at. The group had 
experienced severe trauma with their 
record company’s handling of the master- 
ing and pressing of Katy Lied (which 
Mobile Fidelity reissued a couple of years 
ago, and which has since become one of 
the few records it has released that has 
completely sold out), so it’s probably safe 
to assume that everyone at ABC was a lot 
more careful with this one. The bass is 
exceptionally solid, transients, like trian- 
gles and maracas, are excellent, separa- 
tion is good, and the noise levels are re- 
spectably low. 

The Mobile Fidelity version is cut 
about 2 dB lower than the original, so 
there is more head room, and hence no 
need, theoretically, for limiting. Trouble 
is, there wasn’t much limiting on the orig- 
inal. You can hear a slight difference, if 
you listen very carefully, at such points 
as the “Chinese music” mini-explosion in 
the title tune, where the dynamics seem 
just a little sharper on the new pressing. 
The surface noise checks out at about 5 to 
7 dB below the original, giving it an over- 
all signal-to-noise advantage of 3 to 5 dB 
— not much by any standard. This figure, 
however, gets better as you go toward the 
inner grooves — the fade at the end of 
‘Deacon Blues” is plainly audible on the 
new version, instead of being swallowed 
up by the noise. This is probably solely 
attributable to the use of better vinyl. 
Separation is also maintained well in the 
inner grooves, which is not true on the 
original. 

Still, there is at least one point at which 
the new master seems to have been over- 
cut, and some distortion creeps in on the 
right channel. Unfortunately, too, the 
faithful reproduction has been extended 
to those horrible liner notes. 

ABC Records is no longer, having been 
sold to the MCA conglomerate. What is 
surprising is that the original copy that I 
listened to was a recent pressing. It would 
be interesting to see if earlier production 
runs were even better, as they usually are. 
If you own an ABC copy that is still in 
good condition, you might think several 
times before shelling out the extra cash 
for this remastering. 

— P.D.L. 


Blood, Sweat and Tears: Blood, Sweat 
and Tears. Direct Disk Labs SD-16605. 
Originally released in 1969 by Colum- 
bia. Half-speed mastering of original 
analog tape. 

It’s hard to judge an album like this 
one, which, 10 years ago, was successful 
to the point of loathsomeness. Now that 
David Clayton-Thomas’s macho vocals 
have finally disappeared from the AM 
airwaves and these songs have been 
dropped from the repertoires of bar-mitz- 
vah bands, it’s a bit easier to take. And 


maybe it’s easier now to admit that this ° 


record was indeed deserving of at least a 
lot of the attention it received. 

This record, you may recall, was 
actually the group’s second release. The 
first was a fascinating experiment put 
together by Al Kooper, who is probably 
best remembered for penning Who 
Wears Short Shorts and jamming inter- 
minably with Mike Bloomfield. Kooper 
left the group after the first album 
(although he stuck around to help out 
with some of the arranging for this 
project), and it required two men to 
replace him: vocalist Clayton-Thomas 
and keyboardist Dick Halligan. 

Halligan was a very able arranger, but 
he was hampered to some degree by the 
material. The arrangements of an Eric 


Satie piano miniature were nice, although 
somewhat inconsequential, and they were 
destined to become fodder for ‘’ progres- 
sive’ FM radio stations. But Laura Nyro’s 
“And When I Die” and Billie Holiday's 
‘God Bless the Child’’ sounded a whole 
lot better before this group got hold of 
them. 

Still, if you don’t mind the vocals and 
the occasional botched instrumental runs, 
the performances are terrific — particu- 
larly those of drummer Bobby Colomby, 
saxophonist Fred Lipsius, and bassist Jim 
Fielder. Lipsius, however, was terrible on 
the piano, and it requires a distinct sense 
of humor to tolerate the missed notes and 
nowhere-going phrases of his solo in 
“Smiling Phases.” 

Humor, of course, is one thing that Al 
Kooper had in abundance, and while a 
feeling of playfulness was all over the 
group’s first album, on this outing you 
can feel them straining for it. 

Once you get the memory of sweaty fat 
men with bow ties croaking upbeat ren- 
ditions of “Spinning Wheel” out of your 
mind, it is possible to recognize this 
album for the remarkable achievement 
that it was — the first highly successful 
melding of pop/rock and jazz, which was 
to set standards of arranging and per- 
formance for a decade. 

The major advantage to this remas- 
tering is that Fielder’s phenomenal bass 
playing can finally, really, be heard. The 
brass, too, have a bite that was missing 
from the original pressing, and Halli- 
gan’s Garth Hudson-style organ prelude 
on ‘Blues — Part II’’ projects awesome 
power. 

The surfaces, particularly the second 
side, are not as pristine as one would hope 
for from a $15 record. Although they’re a 
lot better than those of most ordinary 
rock releases, it would have been nice, 
just once, to hear this record through 
with no clicks. 

Direct Disk is beginning to make a spe- 
cialty of remastering classic rock albums, 
some dating back as far as 1968. I am told 
that the company has almost no pub- 
licity budget, and many of its records 
have yet to make it into the Schwann cata- 
logue even eight months after release. But 
they are available at a number of local 


audio and record shops. 
— P.D.L. 





CLASSICAL 





Tchaikovsky: 
priccio Italien. Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Erich Kunzel. Tel- 
arc DG-10041. Digitally mastered. 
These performances are remarkably 
sensitive, with nice phrasing and dy- 
namics; Kunzel conducts the 1812 as if it 
weren't already one of the tiredest war- 
horses in the repertoire, and he almost 
convinces me, too. (Kunzel was one of the 
principal contenders to succeed Arthur 


~ Fiedler at the Pops.) The Cappriccio is 


played with much vigor and drama, but 
without the dancelike joy that some per- 
formances bring to it. 

The recording of the orchestra is gen- 
erally nice, with realistic breadth and 
depth. The woodwinds and brass are re- 
produced with especially natural timbre; 
however, the cellos and basses sound 
much more lush than in real life, and the 
cymbals are recorded with enough ex- 
cess energy to induce mistracking in most 
cartridges. Of course, ever since Mer- 
cury’s classic mid-1950s record of the 
1812, attention has focused on the re- 
production of the cannon. During this re- 
cording session, some of the cannon 
blasts blew out windows in a building 
several hundred feet away; and Telarc’s 
engineers appear to have captured the im- 
pact accurately. As a result, that part of 
the record is unplayable on many stereo 
systems. If you’re lucky, the immense 
groove modulations will send your car- 
tridge flying across the disc. If you’re not 
so lucky, your cartridge will actually suc- 
ceed in tracing the groove, and then your 
amplifier and speakers will have to cope 
with the resulting blast — and they won’t 
succeed. Something will distort, or worse. 
But if you are feeling macho about your 
system's capabilities, give it a try. 

— P.W.M. 


Mussorgsky: Night on Bald Mountain 
(Rimsky-Korsakov); Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition (Ravel). Cleveland Orchestra 
conducted by Lorin Maazel. Telarc DG- 
10042 (digital). 

Both pieces give the orchestra a chance 
to show off its prowess, and while Night 
sounds a bit routine, Pictures is simply 


1812. Overture, -Cap-. 


grand. The Cleveland Orchestra is fully 
capable of doing justice to Ravel's re- 
markable orchestration, and it is aided by 
one of Telarc’s best recording jobs. The 
cymbals and basses are in correct pro- 
portion to the rest of the orchestra, the 
balances among sections are ideal, and the 
hall is appropriately reverberant. This 
record is a triumph of the digital record- 
ing process. I plan to buy a second copy 
to play when the first wears out. 

— P.W.M. 
Vivaldi: Concertos for Violin and Or- 
chestra, op. 8, nos. 1-4 (The Four Sea- 
sons). Gunars Larsens, violin, and the 
Festival Strings Lucerne conducted by 
Rudolf Baumgartner. Denon OX-7174- 
ND. Recorded digitally, using the Denon 
PCM process. 

This is not the first audiophile record- 
ing of this work, nor is it the first record- 
ing by Baumgartner and his remarkable 
young players, but it is nonetheless a very 
worthwhile disc. 

Gunars Larsens, for whom this is a first 
recording, handles the solo parts with 
confidence and great aplomb. The en- 
semble playing is likewise superb, and the 
conducting, while not ostentatious, is 
solid and always interesting. 

This is not a record for Baroque pur- 
ists — the players use modern instru- 
ments with steel strings — but neither is it 
redolent with florid Romantic orna- 
mentation and tempo changes. The per- 
formances are never flashy — their rai- 
son d'etre is not virtuoso fiddle pyro- 
technics — but they are exciting and in- 
volving. 

Technically, the recording is excellent. 
The balance engineers wisely left the 
soloist on the left side of the orchestra, 
with the first violins, instead of playing 
monkey-in-the-middle with him. The 
harpsichord is distinct without being ob- 
trusive, though there does seem to be a lot 
of damper noise, possibly the result of 
too-close miking. The room sound is 
pleasantly alive, but never overbearing. 

The pressing, unfortunately, is a bit on 
the noisy side, and there was a mild 
scratch on our copy, lasting about three 
revolutions, at the end of the first side. 
Although Denon’s (Nippon Columbia) 
engineering staff obviously knows how 
to capture music, its efforts are compro- 
mised by ordinary vinyl. It should take a 
lesson from the folks at JVC. 

— P.D.L. 


Boito: Prologue to Mefistofele; Verdi: Te 
Deum. Atlanta Symphony and Chorus 
conducted by Robert Shaw. Telarc DG- 
10045. 

Everything about this record suggests 
grand, wide-screen Technicolor: the 
broad, majestic tempi; the huge or- 
chestra and double chorus; the powerful 
bass drum underlining the big climaxes; 
the immense depth of the stereo stage, 
from the up-front baritone soloist and 
separately miked children’s choir to the 
distant brass scaling the stairway to 
heaven; and Boito’s Prologue, whose 
opening and closing choruses will sound 
familiar even if you've never heard them, 
since they’ve been widely imitated by 
Hollywood and by hymn composers. I 
recommend that ‘you listen to this record 
with your eyes closed; otherwise it just 
won't make sense that so huge a sound 
could possibly come out of two little 
speaker boxes. The music is late-19th- 
century Italian opera placed at the serv- 
ice of religiosity, and if you like that sort 
of thing you'll love this. I do, but it’s a 
rich diet, both musically and sonically. 
Robert Shaw’s performance is in every 
way a worthy successor to Toscanini’s 
legendary recording of 30 years ago, and 
as for the sound — you'll never hear it 
this well at the Met. 

— P.W.M. 


Saint-Saens: Symphony No. 3. Phila- 
delphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. Telarc DG-10051. 

The Saint-Saens Organ Symphony has 
traditionally been one of the great stereo- 
system showpieces, so expectations for 
this record were high. But it’s a bit of a 
disappointment. The-sound is often too 
distant, awash in the rather colored re- 
verberation of the large neo-Byzantine 
church where the symphony was re- 
corded. This problem is most evident in 
the fast sections, especially when the full 
orchestra (including brass and_percus- 
sion) is playing. On the other hand, the 
organ is superbly captured (by a separate 
set of microphones), as is the famous 
sound of the Philadelphia strings. Two 
sections are just gorgeous: the adagio in 
the second half of side one (what would 
be the second movement if this sym- 

Continued on page 34 





CAR STEREO SALE 


JENSEN © CRAIG ¢ SANYO © KENWOOD © SPARKOMATIC © AUDIOVOX © ALPINE © GRANADA © CONCORD © SHARP © MARANTZ © 
ROYAL SOUND © PIONEER © MITSUBISHI AND MANY OTHERS AT LOW BRING DOWN INFLATION PRICES!! WE CAN INSTALL IT 
Too! . 


We stock the largest selection in New England. 
lf you don’t see what you want in this ad we have over 150 other models in stock to choose from. 


@® SANYO Mini-v.ce 
In-Dash AM/FM Cassette 
Player with 5 or 5 


Pushbutton Tuning = *"4"2 


© Special Chassis Size to Fit Most Foreign and Compact Cars 

© Auto Replay Function, Auto Eject and 5 or 5 Pushbutton Tuning 

© Locking Fast-Forward and Rewind, FM Muting, Balance and 
Tone Control 

© Comes with Pigtail for Automatic Electric Antenna 


Retail Price: 179% 


sa rin 1298 


@SANYO Deluxe amiFm 
Stereo Cassette Player with 5 + 5 
Varactor Touch Tuning and L.E.D. 


Digital Clock. quart? Bp 





Ultra high quality AM/FM radio and cassette player with a 
precision quartz clock. The remote signal mages Beene helps 
your find new stations, the LED display reads out their frequency 
me — electronic memory will instantly recall your 10 favorites at 
a touc 

LEO Digital Quartz Clock and Frequency Display ® 5 plus 5 
Varactor Touch Tuning © Remote Signal Seeking Control © 
Automatic AM Antenna Trimmer System ¢ FET Front End Circui 

© Front to Rear Fader © Left to Right Balance Contro! © Full Auto 
Eject © Continuous Tone Control © Locking Fast-Forward and 
Rewind © Local/Distaace Switch © FM Stereo and T Play 

Indicators © Pigtail for Automatic Electric Antennas ¢ “EZ” install 
Mounting System 


sue: 199°" 


@ SANYO iHi-Power 
AMIFM Cassette Player with 
Sendust Alloy Head, * Dolby and 
Audio Output. : 3 


QO) covey systew 


FT 1490-2 

In features, sound and value, this one has “Winner” 
written all over it. Never before has so much dynamite 
sound been packed into such a compact package, at 
such a reasonable price! 

© Hi-Power Bi-Amp Design © Sendust Alloy Head for 
Metal Tape © Head Switch for Normal, Cr02, Fe€r and 
Metal Tape Equalization ¢ Dolby for FM and Cassette « 
Audio Output for Use with optional Outboard Amplifier ¢ 
Auto Reverse with Repeat ¢ “EZ” Install Mounti 
System © 33.4 Watts RMS Total System Power 
sitive FM Tuner with Dual Gate MOSFET © Phase Locked 
Loop MPX Decoder ¢ Locking Fast-Forward and Rewind 
© Loudness Control © Local/Distance Switching ¢ Bal- 
ance Control ¢ FM Muting © Pigtail for Automatic Elec- 
tric Antenna ¢ 


@ SANYO Mini- 

Size AM/FM Cassette Stereo 
Player for Horizontal or Vertical 
Mounting _. 


e 
. 
© Locking Fast Forward and Rewind 

© FET Front End Circuitry and Phase Locked Loop MPX Decoder 
© Pigtail for Automatic Electric Antenna 

© Reversible Black/Brushed Aluminum Trimplate 

e “EZ-C” Install Mounting System 


ssi Price 139°" 


CAR-400 CompuTuner AM/FM Stereo CompuTuner with 
Dolby cassette deck. digital clock, and built-in stereo 
amplifier 


Quartz-Locked Synthesized Tuning 

12 Electronic Memory Pre-sets 

Superhard Permalioy Tape Head 

Electronic Station Search 

FM impulse — Noise Blanker 

Digital Time and Frequency Readout 

FM Muting @ Fader Control _ 

Separate Bass and Treble Controls . 
Atmospheric Interference Rejection (AIR) 

No more than 0.9% THD, at 1 kHz into 4 ohms 
Maximum Output Power — 16 Watts 

@ Usabie FM sensitivity 14.77 dBF (1.5 V, 75 OHMS) 


Retail Price 500° Sale Price 299°! 


JENSEN 


AM/FM Cassette Stereo 

Experience superb sound reproduction from this 10 watt RMS car 
stereo receiver. Advanced feather-touch electronic controls for 
home receiver features such as Dolby, Loudness, interstation 
Muting, FM/AM, and Local/Distance. Separate bass and treble con- 
trols, fader & balance controls. Even Automatic Cassette Remova' 
Alarm. Locking Fast Forward & Rewind 


Retail Price 299° Sole Price 239°" 


R-410 


<seeeee-Petail Price 369" .. Sale 258" 
....Retail Price 469"..............Sale 399" 
.. Sale 159" 
. Sale 199" 
Sale 219" 


".....Retail Price 199".......... 
Retail Price 239"........... 
Retail Price 279"........... 


CAR-427 

CompuTuner /Preamplifier AM/FM Stereo CompuTuner/Preampiifier 

with Dolty 

© Quartz-Locked Synthesized Tuning 

© 10 Electronic Memory Pre-sets 

© Electronic Station Search 

. pital Time and Frequency Readout 

© FM Impulse — Noise Blanker 

© Full-Time Loudness Compensation 

© Preamp Output Front/Rear speaker fader 
Bass, Midrange and Treble Controls 


© Memory Preset Eject 

© Usable FM Sensitivity: 11.25dBf (1.0 uV 75 Ohms) 
© Amstened Jack 

© 40 Watts RMS with SA2040 Amplifier Included 


Retail Price 775” 


a Price 44g" 


@ SANYO Ann Cassette 
Player with Sendust Alloy Head, 
*Dolby and Audio Output. igo 


QO ootey system 


A dynamite in-dash unit with truly deluxe audio 
features, with room to expand. Line output jacks are 
provided for use with an optional outboard amplifier if 


= desired. 


“EZ” Install Mounting System ¢ Sendust Alloy Head 
for Metal Tape © Equalization Switch for Normal, Cr02, 
FeCr and Metal Tape © 2” High Chassis © Auto Reverse 
Mechanism © .08% WRMS Wow & Flutter ¢ 4 Watts 
RMS Per Channel ¢ FM Tuner with Dual Gate MOSFET 
F.E.T. Mixer Stages © Ceramic IF Filters ¢ Quadrature 
FM Detector ¢ 1.5uV Sensitivity ¢ Locking Fast-For- 
ward and RXE++WiIND © Continuous Tone Control « 
Balance Control ¢ Loudness Control © Pushbutton Eject 
© Local/Distance Switching ¢ Standard RCA Line Output 
Jack from Pre-Amp for Use with Outboard Amplifiers 
Pigtail for Automatic Electric Antenna e 


Sale Price: 1 99°" 


@ SANYO Mini- 
Size AM/FM Cassette 
Stereo Player with Digital 
Frequency & Clock Display 


ial Chassis Size to fit Most Foreign and Compact Cars 
to Read Digitai *rsquency Readout 
nan Digrial Quartz Clock 
Forwar 


t witching 
© Pigtail for Automatic Electric Antenna 
© “EZ-C" install Mounting System 


Sale Price 1 39°" 


Cc 


40 


) 


MARANTZ 


CAR-410 CompuTuner In-Dash AM/FM Stereo with Auto Eject Cassette and 
Digital Quartz Clock 
© Quartz-Locked Synthesized Tuning 

© 12 Electronic Memory Pre-sets 

® Electronic Station Search 


op ecoder 
© Locking Fast Forward and Locking Rewind 
© Sendust-Alloy Tape Head 
© Usable FM Segepeige 12.08 dBf (1.1uv 75 ohms) 
© No more than 0.9% THD, at 1 kHz into 4 ohms 
* Maximum Output Power — 16 Watts 
© Fits most Japanese, European, Compact and American cars 


Retail Price 399° 


Sale Price: 249° 


@® SANYO Mini- 
Size AM/FM Cassette 
Stereo Player 


FT C2 


© Special Chassis Size to fit Most Foreign and Compact 
Cars 

© Locking Fast Forward and Auto Stop at End of Tape 

© Continuous Tone Control and Balance Control 

© Tape Play & Stereo LED Indicator 

© "EZ-C’ Install Mounting System 


Sale Price 59°! 


CLARION 


AM/FM Cassette Stereo 

Dolby © Auto Reverse © Fader e 
Much More 

Retail Price 259* 


Sale Price 1 69°" 








AM/FM Cassette stereo ¢ Auto reverse ¢ 
Separate Bass & Treble © Fadar © Motorglide 
and more 


Sale Price: 229" 


CLOSEOUT SPECIALS 
ed . Last Ones © Display Models © Discontinued 
els 


= 


4 
UNDERDASH 
Closeouts 
Real Low 
Prices 


AM/FM Cassette and 8-Track Stereos 


39°" © 49" © 59" © GQ" © 79" 


1 95 
Values to 
Limited Quantities: CASH ONLY!! 


SANKYO 


AM/FM Cassette or 8-Track Car Stereos with 
Push Button Tuning & More! 


Retail Price: 179" 


100 Watt Equalizer Amplifier w/ Fader 
Retail Prize 199% 


Sale Price 1 29°" 


CLARION 


60 Watt 5 Band Equalizer Amplifier w/ Twin 
Power Meters and Fader. 
Retail Price 199* 


sues 129"" 


= 
WE CAN 
i 
INSTALL {7 
TOO! 


R-310 JENSEN 
Jensen's advanced technology gives this 10 watt 
RMS receiver uncanny sound reproduction Capacity 
Dolby, Loudness, Interstation Muting, Local/Distance 
and more are 71! controlled with feater-touch switches 
Separate controls for bass. treble, fast forward, fader 
balance. Unique Automatic Tape Alarm and progressive 
tape program lights put this unit far ahead of any com- 
petition. Retail Price 279" SALE PRICE 149" 
Jensen R-320 20 Watts Retail Price 349" 
SALE PRICE 199" 


Jensen R-330 60 Watts Retail Price 449" 


SALE PRICE 249" 


AM/FM Cassette Stereo 

Dolby * Auto Reverse ¢ Push Button Tuning © 
Bass & Treble e Fader ¢ Much More 

Retail Price 329% 


Sale Price: 229" 


PIONEER DOLBY 


Pioneer Supertuner In-Dash AM/FM Cassette 
with Dolby. Pushbutton tuning, Auto Replay 
and much more. 

Original Price $269.95 

OUR Bring Down Inflation Price 








AM/FM Cassette Stereo © Digital Clock and 
Frequency Display © Fadar Control ¢ & much 
more! 


Retail Price: 189" 


ag stereo with 40-Channel Two-Way C 
radio 


Retail Price: 229* 


Sale Price i 19° 


Also available with cassette: 149" 


60 Watt 7 Band Equalizer Amplifier w/ Fader 
Retail Price 179* 


Sale Price 1 09°! 


60 Watt Equalizer Amplifier w/ Fader. 4 
Different Models to Choose from 


49*" suown 


Sale Price 


59" - 69" - 79" 


CLARION 


AM/FM Cassette or 8-Track Stereo: lo>ded 
w/features. 


Sale Price: 99°" 


MARANTZ 


CAR-300 

AM/FM cassette stereo © Locking FF & Rewind 
Push Button Tuning ¢ Auto Eject ¢ 12 Watts RMS 
Much More 

Retail Price: 229" 


sale Price: 199°" 














AM/FM Cassette Stereo ¢ Separate Bass & Tre- 
ble © Metal Tape Switch © Locking F.F. ¢ 
Rewind Auto Eject e Much More 


Sale Price 1 69°" 


PIONEER 


AM/FM cassette Stereo @ Auto 
Reverse © Automatic Tape Slack 
Canceller ¢ and more. 


Sale Price: 1 29°" 











RAIG 
ROAD RATED 


AM/FM Cassette stereo with Auto Reverse and 
more. 


Retail Price: 199% 


MITSUBISHI 


AM/FM Cassette Stereo with Auto Reverse Push 
Button Tuning. For Noise Killer, Fader & More. 
Retail 240” 


CLARION 


30 Watt 5 Band Equalizer Amplifier w/ Fader 
Retail Price 129” 


Sale Price §9°' 


iT’S WORTH THE TRIP TO 


WHOLESALE 
MERCHANDISE 
CORP. 


THE CAR STEREO KING 
26 Union Ave. Downtown Framingham 
Opposite Town Hali 
Take Rt. 9 to Rt. 126 © 872-4540 
LAYAWAYS © MASTERCHARGE © VISA © CASH 
NO PERSONAL CHECKS 
Open Monday thru Friday 9:30 to 9; 
Saturday to 5 
Wholesaler & Discount Retailers 
ALL PRICES GOOD W/ THIS AD ONLY 
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phony had a conventional four-move- 
ment structure), and the majestic organ- 
and-brass fanfare about seven minutes 
into side two. Together they add up to 
about eight minutes of terrific music and 
sound. Is that enough to justify the price 
of this record? Probably not, but I don’t 
intend to give up my copy. 

— P.W.M. 
Bach: Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor, 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Toccata 
in F, two chorale preludes. Michael Mur- 
ray, organist, on the Methuen (Mass.) 
Memorial Music Hall Organ. Telarc DG- 
10049. Recorded digitally, using the 
Soundstream process. 

A rare find. This is an audiophile rec- 
ord done with taste, care, restraint, tal- 
ent, and above all, intelligence. Unless 
you absolutely loathe organ music, this 
record should make a welcome addition 
to your classical collection, if for no other 
reason than that it belongs to that small 
group of recordings that not only show 
off your system at loud levels but also 
provide pleasant listening when you're 
not trying to break the lease. 

The Methuen Music Hall Organ was 
first installed in the Music Hall in Bos- 
ton, in 1863, and it lived there for 20 
years before giving way to the fledgling 
Boston Symphony. After 10 years in stor- 
age and another 10 years being rebuilt, it 
was rededicated in its present location. It 
has since been rebuilt twice, and now 
boasts over 5000 pipes in 84 stops, con- 
trolled by four manuals and a pedal- 
board. 

Michael Murray makes good use of the 
great machine. His voicings are sensitive 
and effective without being bombastic. 
His choice of the Quint and Terz stops 
(third and fifth harmonics for you phy- 
sicists) in one of the quieter sections of 
the Passacaglia will undoubtedly raise 
some eyebrows, but after a few listen- 
ings, it makes sense. Technically his per- 
formance is nearly perfect (though in 
places the frenetic and constant eighth 
notes in the Toccata seem to run away 
from him) and his rubato and choice of 
tempi are incontestable. 

The recording sounds as if done with 
only two microphones, which is as it 
should be; the result sets the listener (es- 
pecially one with headphones) within a 
glorious space, surrounded by bellowing 
pipes. No attempt has been made to com- 
pensate for the naturally slow attacks of 
the lower pedals (which may account for 
the above-mentioned flying eighths), and 
Telarc wisely chose not to tinker with the 
mild mechanical noises and beat tones 
that such a huge organ inevitably pro- 
duces. 

The program is impressive but not 
flashy. The two chorale preludes could be 
considered mere filler, but they contrast 
nicely with the seriousness of the other 
selections and especially with the inten- 
sity of the Passacaglia and Fugue. That 
work, arguably Bach’s most beautiful for 


keyboard, is at least as demanding of the 


listener as it is of the performer. 

If you are in the habit of turning the 
loudness compensation control on for 
that extra bass kick, be forewarned that 
this record will probably pop your woof- 
ers. If played with care, however, this 
beautifully recorded disc, 32-foot pedals 
and all, will probably convince you that 
even your medium-priced speakers are 
capable of a lot more sound than you ever 


thought. _ PDL. 


The Hammond Castle Pipe Organ, Vol- 
ume 1. Douglas Marshall, organist, Deci- 
bel Records DB-1000. 

Recorded in Gloucester by Richard 
Burwen, this release has attractive 
timbres and massively powerful bass 
energy. The sound lacks high-frequency 
“air,” but for all I know that may be an 
accurate representation of the acoustics 
of Hammond Castle. In hi-fi terms the 
highlight of the disc (assuming your sys- 
tem can repreduce it) is a shuddering 
19-Hz tone that is sustained for nearly a 
full minute. The room shakes, your pants 
flutter, and your body responds with ata- 
vistic queasiness — the way dogs and 
horses get nervous a few seconds before 
an earthquake strikes. Moreover, this 
record has good performances of major 
works of the classic organi repertoire, 
notably by Franck and Vierne. 


— P.W.M. 


Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Pre- 
ludes and Fugues in G minor and C ma- 
jor, six chorale preludes, three others. 
Hans Otto, organist, on the large Silber- 
mann organ in the Cathedral at Freiberg 
(East Germany). Denon OX-7184-ND. 





Recorded digitally, using the Denon 
PCM process. 

This record is an embarrassment. The 
recording is fine, and the pressing, albeit 
a trifle noisy, is pretty good, but though 
this gentleman sits on the directorate of 
the ‘International Bach Society, I must 
sadly report that Hans Otto cannot play 
the organ. 

My long-suffering roommate, who 
knows quite a bit about keyboard tech- 
nique, theorizes that Otto may simply 
have spent too much time at the harpsi- 
chord, an instrument that can destroy the 
chops of the most accomplished player of 
any other instrument. Otto’s phrasings 
are awkward, his attacks and releases 
clumsy, and his rhythm is just plain poor. 
He obviously knows the music, and many 
of his ideas are admirable, but his fum- 
bling fingers let him down. 

The organ itself, which was built dur- 
ing Bach’s lifetime, lacks warmth and also 
makes an awful lot of mechanical and 
blower noise. 

Otto’s choice of stops, particularly for 
the pedals and countermedodies, doesn’t 
help much. Such sounds may please in 
Germany or Japan (where this disc was 
produced; the liner notes are easily as 
funny as any Japanese hi-fi manual), but 
my American ears find them astonish- 
ingly ugly. The most-welcome moments 
on the record are often the five seconds or 
so of echo that conclude each selection. 
Under other circumstances this much 
reverberation might be considered gro- 
tesque, but here it is something of a 
deliverance. 

Denon and Otto have chosen:a very at- 
tractive program for this release. It’s a 
real shame that it resulted in such an un- 
pleasant experience. — P.D.L. 


Debussy: Images, Prelude a l’'Apres-Midi 
d’‘une Faune.-London Symphony con- 
ducted by Andre Previn. EMI ASD 3804. 

After small companies like Telarc 
demonstrated the viability of digital re- 
cording of the master tape, the big record 
companies started to climb on the band- 
wagon, with results ranging from medio- 
cre (as in the RCA/Ormandy disc of Bar- 
tok’s Concerto for Orchestra) to pretty 
good, as here. The particular virtue of 
this record is its exceptional clarity and 
precise imaging. Although the digital tap- 
ing certainly contributed to rendering 
each line of this music’s delicate texture 
separate and clear, another factor also 
helped: the record’s rolled-off bass. Roll- 
ing off the bass to enhance the illusion of 
midrange clarity and crisp transient re- 
sponse is an old studio trick. I’m not ac- 
cusing the producers of deception, of 
course; they probably just chose micro- 
phones that happen to have rolled-off 
bass, as most professional mikes do. The 
performances are fine, and the sound be- 
comes very good if you add some ampli- 
fier bass boost (thought it never has Tel- 
arc-style impact). 

— P.W.M. 
Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4, plus 
two overtures. Vienna Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Christoph Dohnanyi. London 
LDR 10003. 

There’s nothing particularly spec- 
tacular about the sound of this record. 
True, the first violins are notably crisp 
(perhaps a shade too crisp if you have 
bright speakers), and the bass line is firm 
and well-defined, and the stroke of rosin 
on the strings is clear. But the stereo 
imaging and dynamic range are conven- 
tional, inner detail is neither clearer nor 
more congested than in other recent Lon- 
don issues, and the hall ambiance is un- 
obtrusive. It’s just a nice record with 
pleasant performances of thoroughly en- 
joyable music. London’s merchandising 
of this and other digitally mastered re- 
cordings reflects that: they are being sold 
as regular discs, not as high-priced audio- 
phile specialties. 

— P.W.M. 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Scheherazade. Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Joris Tjeknavorian. Chalfont SDG-304. 
Recorded digitally, using the Sound- 
stream process. 

Killer clams aren’t confined to the 
Maine coast. One appears on this record 
— among the trumpets, as Sinbad’s ship is 
being dashed to pieces — that is guar- 
anteed to make you run to the bathroom. 

For those of you who've never played 
in an orchestra, a clam is a bad note, usu- 
ally a truly obvious and irritating one, 
and almost invariably emanates from the 
wind or brass section. But our hapless 
trumpet is not the only player who's got 
troubles. The bassoonist is consisténtly 
sharp, and the oboist either is very 
nervous or else is sitting in a tub of ice 
water. 





In all fairness, if this record listed for 
$6.98 (and sold for five bucks), it would 
be respectable. The conducting is com- 
petent, and the orchestra plays pretty 
well. Irvine Arditti, the violin soloist, 
gives an excellent performance. 

Unfortunately, under close examina- 
tion, which any record that lists for $15 
and is not discounted demands, a shame- 
ful number of serious flaws appears. The 
orchestra doesn’t seem to know how to sit 
still. Footfalls, rattles, and unexplained 
thuds and clunks turn up with distress- 
ing regularity; and at the big climax that 
ends side one, some mysterious catastro- 
phe befalls the triangle player. 

The recording, which at low volume 
sounds perfectly adequate, evinces some 
bizarre anomalies at higher levels. The 
solo violin is miked so closely that you 
can hear Arditti sucking air through his 
nose, and the winds are so close that the 
clicking of the keys competes, some- 
times successfully, with the sound of the 
instruments, These clickings also seem to 
emanate from a completely different sec- 
tion of the orchestra. 

The stereo imaging is nothing to brag 
about, as there is so much room sound 
(though not much echo) that all sense of 
direction is washed out. There’s also some 
mild, would you believe, post-groove 
echo, which again would be acceptable on 
a noraml disc but is totally inexcusable on 
a high-tech recording. 

The liner notes are, for a change, in- 
formative, if slightly insipid, but the 
cover painting is unbearably garish. | 
think I'll wait for the movie. 

— P.D.L. 


Copland: Billy the Kid, Rodeo, Fanfare 
for the Common Man. Dallas Sym- 
phony conducted by Donald Johanos. 
dbx/Turnabout $S-3007. 

When this record was originally is- 
sued by Turnabout in 1967 (at $1.98), it 
immediately became an audiophile fa- 
vorite because of its crisp transients, dy- 
namic impact, and natural stereo image — 
even though the orchestra doesn’t have 
the sheer size and tonal richness of a ma- 
jor symphony, and the hall does not have 
the rich acoustics of Symphony Hall. 
That release is still available from Turn- 
about, so you can compare the conven- 
tional pressing and the dbx-encoded 
version for yourself. The difference is 
dramatic: in the dbx version the loud 
brass passages are completely distortion- 
free, the percussion has far more weight 
and power, and the quiet passages do not 
have to. compete with grungy surface 
noise. The sound still isn‘t as impressive 
as that of the very best Telarcs, but Tel- 
arc hasn’t recorded this repertoire yet, 
and when it does there’s no guarantee it 
will offer performances as crisp and sat- 
isfying as these. 

— P.W.M. 


Baroque Brass. The Empire Brass Quin- 
tet. Sine Qua Non SS-3001. 
Assorted canzoni gorgeously played on 
modern brass instruments. The disc is cut 
at a sufficiently high modulation level to 
induce tracking distortion in some car- 
tridges, and the church ambiance is more 
subtle than I would have liked, but other- 
wise it is difficult to fault the record. If 
you find its tonal balance a bit too 
mellow, feel free to crank up your speak- 


er’s tweeter level control a notch or two. 
— P.W.M. 


Bizet: Carmen Suite No. 1; Grieg, Peer 
Gynt Suite. Saint Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Leonard Slatkin. 
Telarc DG-10048. 

Some of the early Telarc digital re- 
cordings were criticized as lacking in 
“air,” a fault some critics gleefully 
ascribed to the presumed limitations of 
the digital recording process. In this re- 
cording, engineer Jack Renner used a 
wider-than-normal spacing of his three 
omnidirectional microphones, and the re- 
sult is that every note on the record is 
framed by the airy, lively acoustics of the 
empty concert hall. Yet no inner detail is 
lost, the sound of each instrument shines 
forth like a freshly minted penny, and 
full-orchestra sforzandi have astounding 
punch. The performances are, in a word, 
terrific; for precision, energy, and sheer 
virtuosity, the Saint Louis orchestra is a 
world-class ensemble. If you want to 
sample the state of the art in recording 
today, and get real musical pleasure in the 
bargain, buy this record. _ PWM. 


The Power and the Glory, Volumes 1 and 
2. Lloyd Holzgraf, organist. M&K Real- 
time RT-114 and 113 respectively (di- 
rect-to-disc). 

The liner notes on these records tell 
you what to expect: a large cathedral with 








many ranks of organ pipes at each end, 
198 feet apart, recorded by a pair of 
mikes midway along its length. Sure 
enough, the organ sounds far away, with 
its quieter passages barely audible over 
the surface noise of the disc — except for 
the low-bass pedal notes, which are 
louder than every ching else combined and 
are guaranteed to give your woofer fits. 
The “Londonderry Air’’ becomes the 
Londonderry Earthquake, hardly recog- 
nizable as music but lots of fun for im- 
pressing your friends with how low your 
speakers go. If you collect organ records, 
or if you have heard only the sort of 
close-up, super-detailed perspective of 
Columbia records, then you may want to 
try these. On the other hand, if you are 
beginning a collection and want just one 
fine organ record to start with, I suggest 
that your first purchase be ‘’Virgil Fox, 
Volume 1,’”’ on Crystal Clear C-7001. 

— P.W.M. 
Holst: The Planets. Saint Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Walter 
Susskind. dbx-Turnabout SS-3002. 

It’s instructive to compare this record 
with Telarc DG-10048 (Suites from Peer 
Gynt and Carmen): same orchestra, pre- 
sumably the same hall, both very-wide- 
range recordings. But the two sound 
dramatically different, mainly because of 
miking: the Holst was recorded with a 
much more complex array of mikes and a 
multi-track mixer. For this reason, as well 
as because it was recorded on analog 
rather than digital tape, it doesn’t exhibit 
the same lucid transparency (especially in 
loud passages) that the Telarc does. Of 
course, the dbx disc has a compensating 
advantage: the numerous soft passages in 
The Planets are heard against a back- 
ground of velvety silence, and the huge 
dynamic range of this music is captured 
for the first time on records. It’s a good 
performance, too. 


— P.W.M. 


A Strauss Family Gala. Johann Strauss 
Orchestra conducted by John Georgia- 
dis. dbx/Chalfont GS-3006. 

The essential virtue of dbx-encoded re- 
cords, heard through an appropriate dbx 
decoder, is that they bring you as close as 
possible to the sound of the master tape — 
unless you have pals at the record com- 
panies. With good master tapes the re- 
sults are fantastic. In the case of these 
Strauss dances played by a London or- 
chestra, the results are mixed — ba- 
sically, I think, because of the miking. 
Lightly scored passages (as in the Pizzi- 
cato Polka) sound splendid; but when the 
full orchestra enters, both the perform- 
ance and the sound become somewhat 
coarse. 


— P.W.M. 


Cantate Domino. Oscars Church Motet 
Choir, Alf Linder organist. Proprius 
7762. 

In case it isn’t obvious to you from the 
all-Swedish liner notes, this is Christmas 
music (from reverent performances of 
classic carols to a jazzy rendition of 
“White Christmas”), captured with a 
single, carefully placed pair of micro- 
phones and a Revox recorder. The disc is 
not perfect: if you adjust your tone con- 
trols or tweeter level controls so that the 
organ sounds right, the sound of the 
choir may be a bit bright and hard, while 
if you adjust to make the choir sound 
right, the organ becomes a bit dull. 
Nevertheless, several cuts have become 
year-round favorites for demonstrating 
stereo systems because they have the 
magical property of making nearly any 
decent pair of speakers sound startlingly 
‘‘real’’ — more lifelike than most people 
think possible. This lovely record should 
make any self-respecting engiheer 
ashamed of his multi-kilobuck 32-track 
console. 


— P.W.M. 





























(CHOICE. 


A few short years ago an American High Fidelity com- 
pany stunned the industry with the introduction of anew 
and radically different line of Cassette Recorders. 

B-|-C AVNET, long known as a Creative and innova- 
tive force in turntable and speaker design, applied its 
engineering know-how to the cassette recorder field. The 
esult is perhaps the best reviewed and most talked 
about cassette deck line in the country. 


The Critic’s Choice: Review after review has supported 
the claims made for B-I-C’s exclusive Broadband 
Electronics. 

This “circuitry package” increases frequency re- 
sponse, improves dynamic range, and lowers distortion. 
The critics agree; “at the normal speed this $300.00 
deck has specifications that border on the astounding.” 
“If that oft-used expression ‘best buy’ has any meaning, it 
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surely applies to this product. The overriding reality of the 
T-05 is that it makes and plays splendid sounding 
cassette tapes.” 


Your Choice: For years the reel-to-reel tape enthusiast 
has had a choice of operating speeds. Lower speed for 
extended play, and high speed for the most demanding 
recordings. B-!-C was the first company to offer this 
choice in a cassette recorder, and four out of the five 
models in our new “Metal Equipped” line feature an 
optional high speed for those who require the ultimate 
in cassette format recording. 

Hear any of the new B:I-C Cassette Decks and your 
choice will be easy. 
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unique 4-function leader points the way the tape will 
travel, cleans all parts in the tape path (with no 
abrasion), indicates the side ready to play and cues 
; the tape for recording 5 seconds after start. 
Our advanced tape technology and precision 
cassette shells give you precisely what you want — 
the performance of a lifetime. All the time. And we 


make a point of it with a Full Lifetime Warranty on 
the back of every Maxell audio cassette. 
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“tech hifi 


Quality components at the right price. 





AM ‘SRST 15 East Pleasant Street CAMBRIDGE 38 Boyiston St., Harvard Sq. FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt. 9) 
BO:’? ON 240A Newbury Street CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave. HANOVER At. Hanover Mall Extension 

BR‘ -KTON At Rt. 27 & Pleasant St. DANVERS 198 Endicott Street HYANNIS Rt. 132. in Capetown Plaza 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt. 1 North) NORTH DARTMOUTH 345 State Rd. (Rt. 6) 
QUINCY 464 Washington Street WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue MANCHESTER, N.H. K-mart Shopping Plaza 
SAUGUS Rt. 1 Northbound, Augustine Plaza THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Ave. NASHUA, N.H. Nashua Mall Extension 
SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Rd. & Parker St. PROVIDENCE, R.I. 165 Angell St. SALEM, N.H. 390 So. Broadway (Rt. 28 So.) 
STONEHAM 352 Main Street 


WARWICK, R.I. 1989 Post Road BENNINGTON, VT. 115 South Street 


Our “HIF! BARGAIN CENTERS”: CAMBRIDGE 95 First St., Lechmere Sq. — WALTHAM 667 Main St. — 
BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza — SHREWSBURY 304 Turnpike Road — BROCKTCN 375 No. Montello Street (Rt. 28) 
(Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers) 
TECH HIF! STORES are also in Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan and Ohio. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


LECHMERE SALES 
668 Providence Pike 
Dedham, Mass. 
Liberty Tree Mali 
Danvers, Mass 

1550 Boston Road 
Springfield, Mass 
400 Cochituate Road 
Framingham, Mass 
FRED LOCKE STEREO 
Harvard Square 

56 Boyiston St 
Natick 

Rt. 9 

Danvers 

Endicott Square 
Burlington 
Burlington Mail 

1835 Wilbraham Road 
Springfield, Mass 
1123 Riverdale St 

W. Springfield, Mass 
PAY SAVER #1 

1340 Boston Rd 
Springfield. Mass 


We don’t like to brag. But with 
the new ADC Integra Series: Integra 


XLM-III, Integra XLM-II and Integra 


XLM-I, it’s hard to resist. 


Let’s start with basic 


>sign. 


That's what our engineers did. 
Though what they finished up with 


is far from basic. 


The new ADC Integra is the 
first all carbon-fibre integrated 
headshell/cartridge designed to 
minimize tracking angle distortion 


two ways. 


OVERHANG DIMENSION ADJUSTMENT 


As your tonearm “sweeps” a 


record, the angle the stylus makes 
with the record groove constantly 
changes. The result is offset angle 


error. 


Is it serious? An error as little 
as 2° can more than double car- 
tridge distortion! That’s serious! 
And that’s why the new ADC Integra 


THE NEW INTEGRA. THE ONE WAY YOU CAN 
MAKE YOUR TURNTABLE TWO WAYS BETTER. 


HI-Fi BUYS 

30 Boylston St 
Cambridge 

Vinnin Sq. Mail 
Swampscott, Mass 
Rt. 1 

Dedham 

840 Commonwealth Ave 
Boston, Mass 

10 Syivan St 
Peabody, Mass 
328 Main St 
Worcester, Mass 
PORT CITY Hi Fi 
34 R Water St 
Newburyport, Mass 
SOUND & MUSIC 
90-92 King Street 
Northampton, Mass 
57 Boylston St 
Harvard Sq 

Rt. 9 

Natick, Mass 
1040-1050 Com- 
monwealth Ave 
Brookline, Mass 
Liberty Tree Mali 
Danvers, Mass 
Burlington Village Mail 
Burlington, Mass 


SOUND COMPANY 
447 Summer St 
Springfield, Mass 
Westfield Mali 
Westfield, Mass 
Fairfield Mail 

Chicopee, Mass 
TECH HIFI 

240 A Newbury St 
Boston, Mass 

375 North Montelio St 
Brockton, Mass 

870 Commonwealth Ave 
Brookline, Mass 

38 Boylston St 
Cambridge, Mass 

182 Massachusetts Ave 
Cambridge, Mass 

198 Endicott St 
Danvers, Mass 

860 Providence Hgwy 
Dedham, Mass 

50 Worcester Hgwy 
Framingham, Mass 

At. 53 Hanover Mall 
Hanover, Mass 
Capetown Piaza Rt. 132 
Hyannis, Mass 

464 Washington St 
Quincy, Mass 





was designed so you can set the 
optimum offset angle simply by 


adjusting the overhang dimension. 
We've even included a 


It’s easy. 


Tracking Angle Gauge. 


/ 
Overhang 
adjustment 


VERTICAL TRACKING ANGLE ADJUSTMENT 
Nearly all records are cut with 
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a Vertical 
adjustment 


a vertical tracking angle of 20°. 


That's the way they’re made. That's 
the way they’re meant to be played. 
Sounds simple. But when you see 


how tonearm heights vary, from 


turntable to turntable, getting the 


exact vertical tracking angle 
suddenly isn’t simple anymore. 


Unless of course you chose a new 


TECH HIFI 
Augustine Plaza 
Rt. 1 Northbound 
Saugus, Mass 
1376 Boston Road 
Springfield, Mass 
352 Main St 
Stoneham, Mass 
801 Park Ave 
Worcester, Mass 


CONNECTICUT 


ABSOLUTE AUDIO 
437 Main St 
Middletown, Ct 

J. ROBERT BARRY 
STEREO 

227 Spencer St 
Manchester, Ct 
COUNTY AUDIO 
2601 Summer St 
Stamford, Ct 
SOUND ADVICE 
42 Town St 
Norwichtown, Ct 
SHOPPERS PLAZA 
835 Wolcott St 
Waterbury, Ct 


TECH HIFI 

433 Temple St 

New Haven, Ct 

39 Atlantic St 
Stamford, Ct 

409 Post Road East 
Westport, Ct 
Corbin Corner 
Shopping Ctr 

West Hartford, Ct 
LEISER SOUND INC. 
625 Longview Rd 
Groton, Ct 

FRED LOCKE 

216 West Main St 
Avon, Ct 

1533 State St 

New Haven, Ct 
1071 Burnside Ave 
East Hartford, Ct 
43 Meriden Rd 
Waterbury, Ct 

2327 Berlin Tpke 
Newington, Ct 

525 Boston Post Rd 
Orange, Ct 

52 Lasalle Rd 

West Hartford, Ct 
574 Silas Deane Hgwy 
Wethersfield, Ct 


ADC Integra. Its vertical tracking 
angle is adjustable. In calibrated 


degree increments from —8° to+ 8° 


Enough to compensate for all 
bayonet-type tonearm heights. In- 
cluding changes. 

If all that sounds impressive, 
wait until you hear how the new 


u don’t want 
maximized 


what you do want to hear. Music. 
The new ADC Integras’ response is 


clean, effortless and often 
astonishing. But why listen toa 


description? Audition a new ADC 


Integra for yourself at your nearest 
ADC dealer. 


After you've heard us, we'd like 
to hear from you. Write or call the 
Customer Service Dept., io 
Dynamics Corporation, Pickett 
District Road, New Milford, 
Connecticut 06776. 800-243-9544. 


FREO LOCKE 

262 Elm St 

New Haven, Ct 

628 Longhill 

Groton, Ct 
NORTHEAST AUDIO 
838 Farmington Ave 
Farmington, Ct 
Prospect Plaza 

West Hartford 
Caldor Shopping Plaza 
Manchester, Ct 
K-Mart Plaza 
Cromwell, C* 

Caldor Plaza 

Enfield, Ct 

36 Kane St 

W. Hartford, Ct 

95 Elm St 

Eintield. Ct 

838 Farmington St 
Farmington, Ct 

1139 Tolland Turnpike 
Manchester, Ct 
ROBERTS 
ELECTRONICS 

90 Bank Street 

New London, Ct 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LECHMERE SALES 
1550 S. Willow St 
Manchester, N.H 
TECH HIF 

35 S. Main St 
Hanover, N.H 
K-MART SHOPPING PLAZA 
South Willow St 

Manchester, N.H 

Nashua Mall 

Nashua, N.H 

Route 28 South 

390 South Broadway 

Salem, N.H 


A BSR COMPANY 


RHODE ISLAND 


TECH Hi Fi 
165 Angell St 
Providence, R.i 
1989 Post Road 
Warwick RI 





